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New Pp SPORTS EQUIPMENT: Selection, Care and Repair JO 


by VIRGINIA BOURQUARDEZ, Ed.D., Owner, The Sportswoman, Inc., and CHARLES HEILMAN ocTc 
Ed.D., Associate Prefessor of Health and Physical Education, Drake University. ’ 

































All who are responsible for the purchase, use, and care are exact descriptions of the construction, materials VOLU 
of athletic equipment will welcome this new, compre- standards, amounts needed, expected life and Proper — 
hensive manual which answers the questions of what? care of both clothing and equipment for the followin, 
how much? how long will it last? and how can it be made sports: archery, baseball and softball, basketball, bowling ki 
to last longer? for twenty-two major and minor sports. boxing and wrestling, fencing, field hockey, football Ma ll 
In addition to the chapters giving testing procedures and golf, ice hockey, lacrosse, racket games (tennis, bad. 
a detailed analysis of the types, properties and care of minton, squash}, skiing, soccer, volley ball, handbs hi 
leathers, plastics, rubber, light metals and textiles, there track and field. 6 “Wh 
54% x 8% Illustrated ~ $4.00 oii’ 
: 4 cover fc 
Revised Pp SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT A Handbook of Information on 19 nee 
Sports Including the Official Rules by JOHN R. TUNIS you ca 
See pat 
In addition to the material on the origin and background, leaders, camp counselors, and students will find it q football 
discussion of the equipment and diagrams of the playing valuable source of up to date recreational materials, 
area for each sport, the convenience of having in one The sports included are: Archery, Badminton, Bicycling §Q “Ev 
volume the official rules for nineteen of the most popular Bowling, Deck Tennis, Golf, Handball, Horseshoes, Lawn _—Our 
informal recreational sports, has earned for this volume Bowls, Roller Skating, Tennis, Paddle Tennis, Table Tennis Bi 
wide use in college courses and among recreational Squash Racquets, Shuffleboard, Softball, Skiing, Skating paign. 
leaders everywhere. The book has now been revised and and Volley Ball. explain 
brought up to date in every way. Teachers, recreational will me 
536 x 8 Illustrated $3.00 B on the 
New P SQUASH RACQUETS »y watter DeBany Me 
The growth of interest in this sport made this bapk prepared in logical progression the sound fundamentals bershif 
necessary. Formerly limited to a few clubs and colleges of the game. All techniques are itustrated with photo. this is 
it is now played on handball courts in many recreational graphs. The official rules and a description of the neces. 
centers. The author is a well known professional instructor. sary equipment are included. An excellent book for the people 
From his experience in teaching and coaching, he has intramural program. PER 
6x9 Illustrated The Barnes Sports Library $1.50 give C 
bershiy 
More Praise For Pp SPORTS OFFICIATING OM 


by ELMER D. MITCHELL, Ph.D., University of Michigan; ROBERT J. ANTONACCI, Oregon State tion, — 
College; HOWARD C. LEIBEE, University of Michigan; EARL N. RISKEY, University of Michigan; reation 
WARREN E. SMITH, Lewis and Clark College. 
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From the Journal of the AAHPER: as a guide and authority in administrating sports or report 
"This is recommended reading for all physical directors evaluating officials.” ve t 
in the active field of physical education. It should be A well illustrated volume of authoritative information § cation 


which covers the duties of all officials before, during, and B which 


required reading for all students of physical education cites te: quinn tec cunt then teti Sean anh tadeidall 


and recommended for all participants. . . . To the local sports. All rules which involve the techniques of actual oe] Cl 
physical director using the book it can very well stand officiating are inctuded. physi 
5'\, x 8% Illustrated $4.00 Bchoo 
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BAREFOOT SANDALS 


with 


ELASTIC BAND 





Used by Physical Education 
Departments, and Dance Schools 
everywhere. Made by Holly- 
wood (as illustrated). Wear them 
at School, at Home, at Play. For 
Dance — for Gym — for Acro- 
batics — for Tennis and other 
games—for Bedroom or Lounge 
—for Hiking—for Beachwear— 
for Weekends and Travel. Dra- 
matically smart, but inexpensive. 
Your choice of leather colors are 
Black, Beige (Tan), Blue, Red, 
Green, Gray. Exercise in them 
strengthens and beautifies your 
feet. Send 85¢ per pair. No 
Your Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sizes: Chil- 


handling charges. 


drens small size 8 to adults large 
size 10. 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS, INC. - 


SALES OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 628 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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The Journal of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. Published 

thly from September to June, 10 issues. Subscrip- 
tions start only in Jan., Apr., Oct. Editorial Office: 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. Five weeks’ 
notice required for change of address. Duplicate 





‘copies cannot be sent to replace those undelivered 


thru failure to send advance notice. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office, Washington, 
D. C., under the act of March 3, 1879. The contents 
of previous issues of The Journal can be found by 
consulting Education Index. 
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HAVE YOU... 


Renewed your October 
Va ’*50-September ’51 Mem- 
bership? 





Sent in your dues today 
Y so that your publications 
will be continuous? 


Made plans to attend the 
Y National Convention, De- 
troit, April [7-23? 





















Ask for 
these physical education 





films today .. . 


DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


Presents a complete analysis of de. | 
fensive plays, illustrated by the ne 

~— ~~ players, making it 

to learn the mouse-trap, flying tr, 

and other plays. ’ ou“ 


OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


Shows various attacking methods em, 
ployed and the reasons for every moye, 
Formations, blocking, and the basic 
fundamental of offensive football 
passing. Learn the forward, spot, op. | 
tional, shuffle, overhand forward, and | 
“Statue of Liberty” passes. 


CHAMPIONSHIP | 
BASKETBALL ~ | 


Nat Holman of N. Y. City College puts 
collegiate stars through their paces 
so your boys can analyze sound basket. 
ball. Demonstrates man-to-man de 
fense and best means to counteract it, 
Variations shown in sliding man-to. 
man, combination, fixed, and shifting 
zone defenses. 


Each of the above films one reel 
‘l6mm B&W sound $17.50 
1 to 3 day rental $2.00 


BASKETBALL IS FUN 


Presents elements of game simply, 
clearly, and in non-technical Janguage, 
Shows common fouls, violations, and 
fundamental skills in regular and slow 
motion. Especially recommended for 
upper elementary and junior high 
school boys. 


l6mm B&W sound. 1% reels 
Sale Price $57.50 


1 to 3 day rental $3.50 
ex 
Write for Your Prints Today! 


2e<< 


BAILEY FILMS, ‘INC. 


P.O. Box 2528 


Hollywood 28, California 
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SQUARE DANCING 


can now be taught 
simply and easily 
with 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


the newest and best system 
of square dance instruction 


In five albums of 12” high 
fidelity Vinylite unbreakable 
records, ED DURLACHER, 
one of America’s outstanding 
authorities on square dancing 
has created this easy and ef- 
ficient system. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
has been set up with progres- 
sive oral instructions followed 
by music with corresponding 
calls—in the first four albums. 
Album five gives you “Callers 
Delight,’’ music without calls. 


From all parts of the country 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
has been acclaimed and en- 
dorsed by leaders in the fields 
of recreation, physical educa- 
tion, camping and rehabilita- 
tion. It’s the long awaited sim- 
plified system for beginners 
and experienced dancers alike. 


Square dancing has become 
one of the leading pastimes in 
America. Bring your group 
out on the floor with the best 
in oral instructions and square 
dance music—with and with- 
out calls. Order HONOR 
YOUR PARTNER albums or 


write for descriptive pamphlet. : 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y. 
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THE 
READERS 
TURN 


MENSTRUAL PORTFOLIO 





Katherine Kocher, ORANGE, N. J. I 
have just had the opportunity to see a 
new educational portfolio on menstrual 
hygiene. It is designed to aid the teacher 
in the education of adolescent school 
gitls. I am sure the members of our 


| Association would be interested in seeing 


this presentation. 

The portfolio contains [1] an anatom- 
ical chart that clarifies the process of 
menstruation, [2] a suggested guide for 
discussing menstrual hygiene using the 
question and answer method, [3] an or- 
der form for booklets in quantity for the 
convenience of the teacher in ordering 
for her classes, [4] a copy of the booklet, 
Growing Up and Liking It written for 
girls between the age of 12 and 18, [5] a 
copy of the booklet, It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know, prepared for fully 
matured girls, 18 years and older. 

The portfolio can be procured by writ- 
ing to The Personal Products Company, 
Milltown, N. J. 


MORE ON JOURNAL ADS 


P. C. Cobb, ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, DAL- 
LAs. “THE JouRNAL should not have any 
trouble obtaining advertising from na- 
tional concerns, because practically ev- 
eryone of our readers is in the same 
position as I am; that is, it is necessary 
at all times to secure the best in the way 
of physical education and athletic equip- 
ment. This can be done only by pur- 
chasing nationally known, products. We 
are at all times required to obtain some- 
thing new and Tue Journat is the best 
available medium.” 


P. R. O’Keefe, ptrECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, KANSAS CITY, MO. ‘““When 
information is needed concerning reliable 
companies and quality goods, a profes- 
sional person naturally looks in the jour- 
nal of his profession. THE JourNAL has 
proved to be of valuable assistance in 
bringing to us information about the 
latest and best in supplies and equip- 
ment.” 


A. H. Pritzlaff, piRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CHI- 
caco. “I believe THE Journat is the best 
advertising medium in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation. I find 
it most helpful in locating outstanding 
manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
plies.” 














TANK SUITS 


Made of Top 
Quality Soft 
Combed 
Cotton Yarn, 
Knit in a fine 
Elastic Rib. 
Guaranteed 
Vat Dye. 
Copen Blue 
Only. 


STYLES 


+ 602—Skirtless 
$15.00 Doz. 


+602A— 
Half Skirt 
$18.00 Doz. 


+603—Full Skirt 
$21.00 Doz. 





SIZES 
24 to 42 


Style +611— 
Men’s and Boys’ Tank Trunks 
$10.50 Doz. 


SIZES 


Small — Medium — Large 
e 
Samples On Request 


Superior Sportswear Go. 


101 5th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-6860 
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OPEN TO 
Zuesttou 
* 


Readers are requested to send in 
questions for reply. In the event 
answers cannot be published in THE 
JourNAL, they will be forwarded to 
the sender via letter. Address all 
queries to “Open to Question,” 
THe Journat, AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 





* 


Q.—What is the value of ammoniated 


dentifrices? 


According to the American Dental As- 
sociation, current studies indicate that 
dentifrices containing chemicals such as 
ammonia may reduce the occurrence of 
dental caries. Because the outlook seems 
promising, many dentists are recommend- 
ing the use of the new ammoniated den- 
tifrices now on the market. There is no 
evidence that they will harm the teeth 
but instead may do some good. How- 
ever, the real value of these preparations 
will not be known until the studies now 
underway are completed. 


Q.—What is hosteling? 


Hosteling is traveling simply by one’s 
own power — hiking, biking, canoeing, 
skiing, or horsebackriding in accordance 
with certain established customs and in 
the spirit of fun and friendship in order 
to get acquainted with one’s country or 
any part of the world and to gain a prac- 
tical understanding and appreciation of 
nature and how people live. 


Q.—What is the most frequent cause of 
absence from school? 


According to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 46% of children’s absences 
are due to respiratory diseases, 13% to 
other communicable diseases, and 13% 
to non-medical causes. ‘The remainder 
of absences are due to digestive disturb- 
ance, 6%; skin conditions, 5%; injuries, 
3%; and other medical causes, 14%. 


Q.—In what year was the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation organized? 


William G. Anderson called the 
first meeting to organize the Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion, as it was then called, in 1885. The 
meeting was held at Adelphi Academy in 
Brooklyn. 











rel 
UNIVERSITY 


College of Physical 
Education, for 


Women, Sargent 


(Founded 1881) 





Programs in Physical 
Education or Physical 


Therapy for Bachelor of § 


Science Degree. The ma- 
jor in Physical Education | 
with camping-outdoor ed- | 
ucation, dance, health, ree- | 
reation or sports minor, 
also three five-week pe- 


riods of instruction at§ 


camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. AMA ap- 
proved Physical Therapy 
major chosen at end of 
two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, 
Dean 


42 Everett Street 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Popular Sports Series 
Number One 











C. J. O'CONNOR 





Here is an action-packed game played with fewer men but not with 
fewer thrills. Six-man is gaining in popularity all over the country. 





INCE 1934, when the first six-man 
football game was played by four 
small Nebraska high schools (Chester, 
Hardy, Alexandria, and Belvidere) the 
game has spread to every state in the 
Union. Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
Texas are some of the states with 100 


or more schools playing six-man foot- 
ball. 


The Game 


Sixman is comparatively a new 
game. Here are a few ideas of what it 
is and how it is played. 

Six-man football is regular football 
with fewer men; a center and two ends 
on the line; a quarter, half, and full 
in the backfield. After the first min- 
ute of watching the game, you forget 
- there are not 22 players on the 

eld. 


The game is full of action every min- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


ute; you can easily follow the plays. 
They are not screened by a mass of 22 


men. Every player is important in 
every play, and there is nobody out 
there just standing around. 

There is plenty. of blocking and 
tackling, but no ganging or piling up. 
The blocking and tackling require- 
ments, in six-man, are more exacting 
than in the parent game. 

The game is played on a field 80 
yards by 4o yards (11-man field is 100 
yards by 53% yards). The wider goal 
post (25 feet wide) and the lower 
cross bar (g feet high), compared to 
the 11-man goal post (1842 feet wide 
and 10 feet high), and the increased 
value of the field goal encourage drop- 
kicks and place kicks. 

The field goal in six-man football 
scores 4 points, and a_ try-for-point 
thru place or drop-kicks scores 2 points. 
A successful try thru a completed pass 


or by carrying the ball across the line 
counts 1 point. . 

Today, the drop-kick in 11-man is a 
lost art. In six-man, a drop-kick is 
more practical than a place-kick since 
a drop-kicker will have one more team- 
mate blocking the opponents... There 
are a number of drop-kickers among 
the high-school six-man players that 
have outstanding records. 

The six-man rules require that the 
back—the snap receiver—who receives 
the ball from the center, must pass it 
to another player before the ball 
carrier may run it across the scrimmage 
line. The snap receiver may forward 
pass, kick, or run the ball to the scrim- 
mage line, but he must flip it to an- 
other player if a running play which 
crosses the scrimmage line is to follow. 
This is known as the clear pass. 

The clear pass is one which starts 
and ends behind the line of scrimmage 
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and travels a clearly visible distance in 
flight after leaving the hand of the pos- 
sessor of the snap, and which touches 
a player other than.the passer. The 
clear pass rule may sound complex but 
it is not. Players learn the idea in one 
afternoon. 

A study of the defensive and offen- 
sive formations used by the 62 out- 
standing teams of 1949 indicates cer- 
‘tain trends in coaching. Most teams 
are using a greater number of defensive 


formations. ‘The following’ are the 
number of teams and formations: 
Teams Formations 
7 ] 
19 Zz 
36 3 or more 


It is almost impossible to name all 
the defensive formations because of 
local variations. The major types are: 

Three-Man Lines Two-Man Lines 


3-2-1] 2-3-1 
3-1-2 2-2-2 
3-3 2-1-2-1 
Four-Man Line 


4-2 

The defensive backs are in front of 

the offensive ends. ‘The backs’ dis- 

tance from the scrimmage line varies 
from ore to five yards. 


Cost and Equipment 


Regular 11-man football equipment 
is used except the shoes. The use of 
canvas top, rubber sole, six-man foot- 
ball shoes eliminates some injuries; 
they cost 50% less thar standard foot- 
ball cleats. 

The cost of a six-man program wiil 
vary with the number of - players 
equipped. However, the cost of game 
officials is less than the parent game. 
Most six-man games are officiated by 
two men while most 11-man games are 
officiated by four men. Total cost of 
six-man’ officials will average from 
$15.00 to $20.00 per game compared 
to the 11-man fees of $40.00 to $50.00 
per game. 


Merits of Six-Man 


Six-man is not a complicated game. 
Plays may be developed in a short 
time. It does not require highly spe- 
cialized coaching for the different po- 
sitions. One coach can teach the game 
and fundamentals and condition a 
large group of boys. 

The sport encourages each boy to 
give his best efforts at all times since 
most of the play is in the open and in 
full view of the spectators. Most boys 
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will block and tackle when they know 
their efforts are seen and appreciated. 
This incentive combined with. the op- 
portunity to perform more skills 
(block, tackle, run, catch, and pass the 
ball) develops a good all-round foot- 
ball player. Six-man has the same 
feature that makes basketball a great 
game—every player has the opportu- 
nity to score. 

Six-man football is expanding. The 
future of the game depends upon the 
continued recognition of its merits by 
schools and organizations. As the 
game has increased in popularity, more 
sponsoring groups have discovered that 
it is an ideal fall sport for their athletic 
program. 

Six-man football is no longer a game 
that is played only by small schools. 
The following are some of the out- 
standing six-man football programs 
from different sections of the country. 


Successful Six-Man Programs 


Public Recreation—The Baltimore, 
Maryland, Bureau of Recreation has 
sponsored six-man football for four 
years. Under the leadership of Harold 
S. Callowhill, director; Fred D. Cros- 
by, commissioner of municipal sports; 
and Fred B. Leidig, supervisor of mu- 
nicipal sports; the bureau has organized 
six-man football leagues under the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

The bureau’s teams are classified by 
age and weight. Boys in the 100 
pound, and 130 pound classes must be 
under 14 years of age on September 15. 
The boys playing in the 150 pound 
class must be under 16 years of age on 
September 15. 

Each player is weighed one week 
before the first game on the league 


schedule. 
games and paid by the 
Public Recreation. 
Intramural—Intramural 5 j 
league conducted by the Salesj 
School, Wikenaine, Delaware, ‘ha 
completed its tenth consecutive year 
It is an unusual league because of the 
large number participating. The league 
was composed of 23 teams, each hay. 
ing an average of 10 players. 
Supplement—Six-man_ football has 
supplemented the varsity 11-man foot- 
ball program in some large high 
schools. Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Baltimore, was probably the 
first high school in the country spon. 


Bureau of 


X-Man 


- soring 11-man football to enter a yar. 


sity six-man team in league competition 
with varsity six-man teams from small 


schools. This plan of having both q | 
varsity 11-man team and a varsity six. | 


man team has been used by schools in 
other sections of the country. 


Advantages 


In planning the football program, 
there are some other factors than the 
size of the school that should be con. 
sidered. ‘They are: 


Officials are assigned to al] 








Sn 


[1] The need for a wellbalanced, fall § 


athletic program. 


[2] The number of coaches avail- 


able. 


[3] The amount of time available | 


for practice. 
[4] The cost of officials and equip 


ment. 


Two advantages of six-man football | 


are that it does not require highly spe- 
cialized coaching and the game may 
be taught in a limited time. It is 


possible for one man to coach more § 


than one team. Many schools, with 


two or three coaches, are conducting | 


sound and reasonable football pro 
grams by fielding six-man varsity, 
junior varsity, and teams classified by 
age and weight. 

By playing six-man, some schools are 
also able to support other varsity sports 
in the fall such as soccer and cross 
country. Any other form of football 
would require all the available coaches 
in these schools for one sport. When 
all the factors are considered, the ad 
vantages of six-man football in any 
size school thruout the country. are 
outstanding. 





C. J. O.CONNOR coaches six-man football, lacrosse, and basketball at the Boy’s 
Latin School, Baltimore, Maryland. Boy’s Latin adopted six-man in the fall of 1943. 
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RICHARD KAYWOOD 





ANY administrators of college in- 

tramural sports programs are 
agreed that awards are valuable, if not 
essential, in, stimulating both partici- 
pation and competition among stu- 
dents. At the same time, these admin- 
istrators are careful to point out that 
awards should be a symbol of achieve- 
ment and should not have any in- 
trinsic value. 

It is argued that awards are a normal 
part of daily life. Students are recog- 
nized scholastically with grades, certifi- 
cates, scholarships, and the like. Or- 
ganizations confer badges, medals, 
pins, on theit members for outstanding 
contributions. ‘The basis for all of 
these awards is the need for recogni- 
tion, long understood to be a funda- 
mental need of most humans. The 
award, when given to the individual 


- in the presence of his peers and dis- 


played where others can see it, calls 
attention to the achievement and gives 
the individual a measure of recogni- 
tion. 

There is a growing awareness among 
intramural sports directors and other 
educators, however, that the degree to 
which the award accomplishes this 
measure of recognition depends upon 
the manner in which it is distributed 
and the extent to which it is recognized 
by others as a symbol of achievement. 
Let us examine this matter of awards 
in the light of these two standards and 
determine as objectively as possible 
whether the current practice is sound. 
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AWARDS IN THE COLLEGE 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


Manner of Distribution 


The value of presenting the award to 
the student in the presence of other 
students is unquestioned. The real 
significance of this procedure, however, 
lies more in the recognition bestowed 
upon that student by calling him up 
before the assembly and announcing 
his achievement, than in the medal or 
insignia handed to him. The award, 
therefore, is primarily a convenient and 
conventional excuse for calling the 
student to appear before his peers. 

Such an excuse is superfluous. It 
should be unnecessary to find a “rea- 
son” for conferring recognition upon 
the student for his accomplishment. 
If such recognition is forthcoming, the 
achievement itself should be adequate 
“reason” for presenting the student to 
the group. When the award is pre- 
sented in the quiet of the director’s 
office, as is frequently the case, it fails 
to confer any recognition by virtue of 
the presentation. The award then be- 
comes an end in itself, rather than the 
means toward the end. 


Recognition by Others 


The prestige of an award is usually 
in inverse proportion to the number 
of awards presented. Where awards 
are freely distributed, their value, and 
consequently the importance of the 
achievements for which they are pre- 
sented, becomes relatively insignifi- 
cant. This principle is the basis for 
varsity awards as well as for important 
military decorations. Yet some intra- 
mural sports administrators fail to con- 
sider this principle, since it contradicts 
a tule which is fundamental to the 
sports-for-all program:—namely, the 
development of a program sufficiently 
broad in scope to meet the interests 
and needs of the mass of students. 

Obviously, if the objective of many 
activities for many students is to be 


realized, there must be a relatively 
large number of award winners. The 
broader the program, the less signifi- 
cant each award, unless special awards 
are to be designed for each event or 
activity in order to indicate their rela- 
tive merits. Such a system would 
shortly lead to the absurd condition of 
a great variety of awards and insignia, 
with consequent confusion as to mean- 
ing or recognition of any one. 

It is well-known among participants 
and administrators of large, wellorgan- 
ized programs that few students take 
the trouble to display the award. It 
therefore fails to accomplish its pri- 
mary purpose of gaining recognition 
for some achievement. 

If the award is no longer needed as 
an excuse for presenting the student 
to the group, and no longer signifies 
an outstanding achievement, it should 
be dispensed with. It is only when 
an award promotes the objectives of 
the intramural sports program that it 
can be justified. One such award 
would be a perpetual team trophy, fos- 
tering group loyalties, a sense of 
belonging to the group, which is a 
desirable outcome of the program. 
Furthermore, such awards are rela- 
tively few in number, usually different 
in design, and are in constant display 
before large numbers of people. 

There is a growing belief among 
physical educators that the intramural 
sports program does not need the in- 
centive of awards to provide for broad 
participation and keen competition. 
If the administrator carefully and con- 
sistently provides for the recognition 
of achievement thru every means at 
his disposal—student newspapers, city 
newspapers, intramural news letters, 
posters, bulletin boards, all-star games, 
and special contests —the need for 
awards as a means of recognition (with 
the exceptions noted) can be largely 
eliminated. 





RICHARD KAYWOOD is Coordinator of Intramural Sports at the University of 
This article represents the author’s serious concern about the subject. 


California. 














inst; what kinds of school |.eaith, 
© physical education, and recreation 
programs are needed by today’s chil- 
dren and youth? Are the commun 
and the school together building pro- 
grams around the needs of all children 
and youth? 

[2] Are teachers and leaders being 
educated to work with such groups 
and to conduct such programs? 

[3] Are certification requirements 
keeping pace with the changing social 
and educational needs? Is the trend 
toward establishment of a “general 
credential” rather than special creden- 
tials, significant? Will this assure bet- 
ter teachers? 

[4] Are the presentday programs con- 
tributing to the “Life Adjustment” 
movement in education? 

[5] Are presentday programs meet- 
ing pupil needs? Are the different as- 
pects of these programs functional? 

[6] What is the relationship of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation programs to the “core 
curriculum,” the “common learnings” 
program, and other movements toward 
“general education’? 

[7] Do you know what these terms 
mean. as they are currently used by ad- 
ministrators and teachers? If not, is 
it because you are not a “part” of the 
on-going educational program in your 
school and community? 

[8] Are we teaming up with such 
groups to provide the best possible pro- 
gram, or are we too busy to attend fac- 
ulty meetings, to serve on curriculum 
or other school committees, or to work 
with community groups? 

[9] Do the physical-education activ- 
ities we teach have meaning to pupils 
and parents? 

[10] Do these activities carry over 
into after school and community life? 
Should they? Why shouldn’t they? 

[11] Is our health education aimed 
only at the student class, or is it also 
to enlighten parents and other adults? 
Can pupil behavior be changed with- 
out parent understanding, participa- 
tion, and cooperation? 

[12] Is the tendency for teacher edu- 
cation institutions to separate curricu- 
lums into specialties, such as health 
education, physical education, safety 
education, narcotics education, nutti- 
tion education, driver education, recre- 
ation education, camping education, 
and outdoor education preparing 
teachers to meet pupils’ needs in the 
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presentday school program arrange- 
ment? 

[13] How does such a movement fit 
into the simultaneous attempts to pro- 
vide more general education, fewer 
subject areas, a general credential; to 
make so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties curricular? 

[14] What other groups in educa- 
tion are attempting to meet the health, 
fitness, and recreational needs of school- 


age~ children? School physicians? 
Dentists? Nurses? . Science teachers?: 
Social-science teachers? Home-eco- 


nomics teachers? Guidance person- 
nel? School administrators? Are we 
working with them to develop the 


Children and youth need teachers who 
are equipped by training, tempera- 
ment, and health to give not only 
specific instruction but who can help 


children mature emotionally. 
—The Needs of Children and Youth 


a i i i i i i i i i i 


kind of overall program we should 
have, or are we working alone? 

[15] What community groups, or- 
ganizations, and agencies are interested 
in one or more aspects of the school 
program? Voluntary health associa- 
tions? Professional groups such as 
medical, dental, recreational associa- 
tions? Health and welfare depart- 
ments? Parent-teacher associations? 
Service or civic clubs? 

[16] Are we interested in utilizing 


all of these opportunities and recom, 
to improve our program, or ate we 
sentful of the intrusion of other? 

[17] Are we cooperative and Pattigi 
pating with others, or are we d ty 
have someone else take the regpon¢ 
bility, to provide the leadership? 

[18] When improvements are 
gested, are we resentful and do 
resist changing? 

[19] Do we honestly want our pro | 
grams evaluated by in or out of schog | 
groups? By pupils? By parents? By 
the faculty? 

[20] What is the best way to 
the right kind of total educational 
gram provided for children, youth and 
adults? 

[21] Is there an over-supply of teach 
ers and leaders in our field? Woulg 
there be if we had five days per weg 
of instruction? If we followed up ty 
secure correction of defects? If y 
were effectively educating for leisure 

[22] Are we satisfied with the prey 
ent health, physical education, anj 
recreation programs in our school 
Present facilities and equipment? Ag 
we helping build functional facilitiey 

[23] Where in each state can educp 
tors from the US and foreign counttig 
see complete and effective programs in 
operation? 

[24] Who should take the initiative 
for improvement? ‘Teacher education 
institutions? State departments of et 
ucation? Local, state, and national 
professional associations? 
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ARE WE 
KEEPING UP? 


The Profession Must Answer 


FRANK S. STAFFORD 


AAHPER President-Elect 
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HE effectiveness of the American 
We Aenicistios for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation in the final 
analysis depends upon the leadership 
which prevails at the “grass roots.” 
The national association always has 
recognized the autonomy of state and 
district associations and in no way has 
it attempted to dictate to them. Nev- 
ertheless, to be of maximum service, 
the national should assist the state and 
district associations whenever possible 
within the limitations of its budget. 


Duties and Relationships 


This year, suggested duties of state 
and district presidents in their relations 
with the national association were dis- 
tributed by national headquarters with 
“Duties of Officers and Staff.” ‘These 
suggested duties were developed fol- 
lowing reports of two national com- 
mittees: [1] Committee on Decentral- 
ization of Duties of Officers and [2] 
Committee on Reorganization of Divi- 
sions and Sections. 

As stated, the duties provide for the 
channelling of information from the 
. national association to the district and 
then to the state association and vice 
versa. If all parties function, national 
reports, resolutions, recommendations, 
and projects will be implemented at 
the local level; and local problems, 
projects, recommendations, and resolu- 
tions will be made known to the na- 
tional-headquarters staff and Board of 
Directors. 

This two-direction process actually 
is as effective as the state, district and 
national officers, and headquarters staff 
willingly: and enthusiastically perform 
their respective professional duties. 

If the AAHPER is to grow stronger, 
its members in the local communities 
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must share in its total program. They 
must actually believe that they need 
the national association and also that 
the national association needs them. 
This is a challenge to local, state, and 
district associations as well as the na- 
tional. 

While an analysis of the stated ob- 
jectives of professional organizations 
engaged in health education, physical 
education, and recreation reveals a 
striking similarity, it is true that differ- 
ences appear occasionally in methods 
and procedures of attaining objectives. 
At times, these differences are magni- 
fied or they result from misunder- 


- standings. 


As individuals and groups seek a 
common aim, agree upon objectives, 
and discuss ways of attaining them, 
they inevitably arriv= at points of agree- 
ment which they jointly support. Fre- 
quently, too, points of disagreement 
are reconciled in the process. 

What are the implications of the 
preceding statements for the state, dis- 
trict, and national associations? Do 
you not agree that an organization 
with professional integrity judges its 
methods in terms of what it is doing 
to enrich community living rather than 
by the anticipated effect of exalting or 
promoting the organization for purely 
selfish purposes? 

Expansion of influences and exten- 
sion of services of our Association on 
all levels will follow as we determine 
with other individuals and professional 
groups, common objectives and the 
methods of attaining them. As we do 
so, disagreements can be relegated. 
The emphasis is placed upon points of 
agreement. We can then move for- 





Our Association will grow stronger if gj 
members partake in its total program. Here ar 
some professional duties worth thinking abou, 
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PROFESSION 








ward in a united drive to expand heal 
education, physical education, and j, 
reation. 


An Effective State Association 


To be strong and effective, what a 
the desirable features of state assog 
tions? Attention is given to state, 
sociations because they, with the log 
associations, serve as the foundati 
for district and national association 

[1] An effective state associatigy 
functions thru the year. Some assogi 
tions limit their activity almost, if ng 
exclusively, to planning for an anny 
convention or one or two brief sessioy 
at state education meetings. 

[2] An effective state associatione 
tablishes cooperative relations wit 
groups which have interests in, @ 
resources for expansion of health ed 
cation, physical education, and teen 
tion opportunities and services. 

The ultimate aim of most of th 
professional associations with whi 
we are related could be summarized 
a few words—the improvement of i 
dividual and community living. 
aims of our national association 
stated in the Constitution and } 
Laws “relate to health educatioi 
physical education, and recreation at 
are: 











[a] To awaken and promote a 
wide and intelligent inter- 
est. 

[b] To acquire and dissemi- 
nate accurate informa- 
tion. 

[c] To provide such means of 
adequate promotion as 
will secure adequate pro- 
grams.” 
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NORDLY 
AAHPER Past President 


These are broad aims. An analysis 
of the stated purposes of other pro- 
fessional organizations, such as the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, American Association of Physical 
Education for College Women, Amer- 
ican Recreation Society, School Health 
Section of the American Public Health 
Association, and American School 
Health Association reveals that they 
do not differ to any great extent from 
those of the AAHPER. 

About a year ago, individuals who 
held membership in one or more of the 
above organizations were assembled. 
Previously, the aims of the organiza- 
tions had been published for distribu- 
tion. Others who attended the meet- 
ing were the president of the state 
association for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation; a member of the 
state department of health; the execu- 
tive secretary of the state high school 
league; and an active member of the 
American Legion. ; 

The purpose of the meeting was t 
endeavor to determine common ground 
in terms of aims and points of agree- 
ment in striving to attain them. Early 
in the discussions it was agreed that 
leadership and public relations were 
the two major problems in the state. 

The problem of leadership was at- 
tacked with the president of the state 
association and the state director of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion serving on a subcommittee with 
others to plan a regional conference on 
Professional Preparation in Health Ed- 
ucation, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

Yes, it is possible for state associa- 
tions to establish cooperative relations 
with other professional organizations. 
Actually, it is conceivable that an asso- 
ciation with real professional integrity 
voluntarily will lose its identity tem- 
porarily where there are prospects of 
progress toward the attainment of its 
aims. 

[3] An effective state association 
maintains its identity thru its program 
of service to its members and its inde- 
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pendence in avoiding any alliances 
which are not for the common good. 
This point is not in contradiction to 
the one previously discussed on coop- 
erative relations. It points to the need 
for the avoidance of involvement with 
pressure groups. 

[4] An effective state association is 
dignified but aggressive in its leader- 
ship. Gaps and weaknesses in state and 
local programs are attacked whenever 
necessary. The initiative for such ac- 
tion stems from the alert leadership 
within the association. It usually leads 
to cooperative action with other indi- 
viduals and groups. 

[5] An effective state association en- 
courages all of its members to join the 
national association and to participate 
in national membership drives. 

[6] An effective state association 
stimulates the development of its indi- 
vidual members thru democratic or- 


An adequate education will include 
worthwhile experiences in health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation. Not 
only the concept of unity of the or- 
ganism, but also the clear recognition 
of the interrelations between organ- 
isms and environment require that this 
education, if it is to be adequate, 
must concern itself with facilities, 
program, and leadership. 
—Preamble, AAHPER Platform, 
1939. 
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ganization and action. Efforts are made 
to spread responsibilities for the solu- 
tion of problems, committee service, 
and convention program assignments 
to as many members as possible. 

This sharing of responsibility in the 
development of purposes, policies, and 
programs is the democratic way. It 
takes into account the principles that: 
[a] agreed goals should be within the 
reach of the group, [b] methods to be 
used should be understood clearly and 
sanctioned by the group, and [c] objec- 
tives should be attained with a mini- 
mum of human friction and a maxi- 
mum amount of shared effort. 

[7] An effective state association 


~ strives to maintain and increase public 


support for the essentials of its pro- 
gram—{a] competent professional lead- 
ership, [b] extensive facilities to meet 
school-community needs and, [{c} 
equipment in accord with quantity and 
quality standards. 


As individuals and as professional 
associations we have commonly failed 
in our public relations because we have 
been requesting more public support 
[a] without taking the public into our 
confidence, [b] without enlisting the 
aid of the public in determining and 
stating the program needs for our 
schools and communities, and [c} with- 
out community ‘shating in planning to 
meet the needs. 

District and national associations 
thru their examples of efficiency and 
their services should strive to increase 
the effectiveness of state and local as- 
sociations. 


Objectives and Purposes 


In conclusion, as local, state, dis- 
trict, and national associations develop 
together let us strive: 

[1] To attain a unity of purpose thru 
cooperation and coordinated effort. 

[2] To build an even greater profes- 
sional organization which contributes 
to the advancement of its individual 
members. 

[3] To recognize that the shared ef- 
fort of all our members will make a 
marked contribution to nationwide 
acceptance of decisions reached by the 
group. 

[4] To provide opportunities for new 
members to serve the Association and 
share ‘in its planning; to make them 
feel that they are wanted and needed 
memberts of a great professional team 
with no star players. 

[5] To be alert to our opportunities 
for day to day contributions to our pro- 
fessional association. 

[6] To recognize that what is done 
in every school and community in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation has a direct influence 
on the support which the public will 
give to programs elsewhere. 

[7] To accept the principle that pub- 
lic support for programs can be at- 
tained thru development of public 
appreciation of need and demonstra- 
tion of sound programs. 

In America, we are free to give our 
time and money to any’cause in which 
we believe—giving freely is character- 
istic of democratic people. Quite the 
opposite is true in totalitarian states. 
Let us be grateful, therefore, that we 
have the opportunity and privilege to 
give extra time and effort to a. program 
which has unlimited potentiality for 
the enrichment of living. 
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Membership Campaign 
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uis year is the 6sth anniversary since the founding of our Association. Each year has demonstrated the 
icenaien influence of the AAHPER, as a department of the NEA, in its professional field. Inasmuch as 
the organization belongs to its members, its potential strength and influence is directly related to the degree 


these members participate in their Association. 


It is apparent that if we, as an Association, are to attain our 


potentialities we must continuously strive to increase our local, state, and national membership. A steadily growing 
membership is a healthy indication of professional pride. What will increased membership mean to you? It 
will mean more services and more publications to assist you in your work. It will help bring about a concerted 
effort to solve your problems and improve your personal status. Increased membership will mean greater local, 
state, and national prestige for the profession of your choice. A dynamic and united profession can more ade- 
quately influence programs for health, physical education, and recreation. 

What can you do? You can sign one or more of your friends in the profession who has not yet identified with 
his professional Association or who has permitted his membership to lapse. 


blank attached to this page now! 


Return the membership post-card 


It’s your Association. Help it to become a more effective instrument of your wishes. October is Campaign 
Month. “Every Member Sign a Member.” 


Let's Look at the Statistics 


In 1885—49 pioneer members. ‘To- 
day 18,007 members—a new high. 
The estimated 1950 membership in- 
come $65,500 was exceeded. ‘This 
achievement is significant because 
membership income represents ap- 
proximately 60% of the Association’s 
total yearly income. 

Members of the State, District, and 
National Membership Committee de- 
serve credit for these accomplishments. 
Congratulations are also due all indi- 
viduals who have so faithfully con- 
tributed time and energy to member- 
ship work as a professional challenge. 

The following 1949-50 membership 
achievements are significant: 

[1] Represeutative Assembly—mem- 
bers increased from go to a new high 
of 99. The Midwest and Southern 
District increase was three each, the 
Central two, and the Southwest one. 
Wyoming achieved representation in 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


the assembly during the year, Illinois 
gained two representatives, and Ala- 
bama, California, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Texas gained one each. 

[2] Professional Memberships 
($10.00)—increased in 34 states and 
in all districts. Texas, New York, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa registered the 
highest totals in that order. In addi- 
tion to receiving THE JOURNAL and 
Quarterly, professional members _te- 
ceived two new services; copy of the 
1950 Convention Proceedings, and 
packets of selected professional and 
conventional bibliographies, plus teach- 
ing and informational material. Pro- 
fessional members also were sent a re- 
cent book thru the courtesy of Hugh 
W. Masters from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

[3] Regular Memberships ($3.50) — 
increased in 29 states and four dis- 
tricts; Central, Midwest, Southern, and 
Southwest. Illinois, Texas, California, 
Minnesota, and Florida recorded the 


highest totals ranked in that order. 

[4] Student ($2.50) and Student 
Professional Membership ($4.00) in- 
creased in 14 states and in 16 states 
respectively. ‘Texas, Maryland, Flo- 
tida, New Mexico, and Mississippi led 
the way in student memberships, and 
Illinois, Kentucky, Florida, and Iowa 
posted the highest totals in student 
professional memberships. In spite of 
the above increases, the total student 
memberships were down 1,304 and the 
student professional count decreased 
by 75. New relationships were created 
during the year to encourage students 
to identify with their professional As- 
sociation. ‘Teacher- training institu- 
tions receiving Student Major Club 
Charters* were publicized in Tue 
JournaL during the year. This plan 
will be continued. 


* For detailed explanation see “The Stu- 
dent Major Club,” THe Journat, 20:9, No- 


vember 1949, pp. 594. 
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Colleges and Universities 


Minnesota * 
DeLand, Florida ** 


New Jersey * 


chusetts ** 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, Lafayette, Louis- 
iana * * 

Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Denton, Texas * 

Texas Technological College, Department of Health, 
Physical Education for Women, Lubbock, Texas 

University of Minnesota (Men), Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota ** 

University of North Carolina, Woman's College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Willamette University, Department of Physical 

Education, Salem, Oregon + 


Cities with 100% Teachers 


Amarillo Public Schools, Amarillo, Texas 





University City, Missouri +7 





* On Honor Roll for two consecutive years 
** On Honor Roll for three consecutive years 
+ On Honor Roll for four consecutive years 
++ On Honor Roll for five consecutive years 
++} On Honor Roll for six consecutive years 





Alabama State College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama ++ 
Hamline University, Department of Health and Physical Education, St. Paul, 


Jess Cearley 
Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, Virginia + + Kirk Montague 
Helen Manley 











ee, 


States and Districts Meeting AAHPER Membership Quotas for 
1949-1950 


States Membership Chairmen 
DELAWARE 77 W. Calvin Wood, Caesar Rodney High Shool, Camden 
FLORIDA W. P. Patterson, Board of Public Instruction, Bartow 
ILLINOIS Margaret Bourne, Evanston Township High School, Evanston 
MARYLAND + Andrew T. Norgan, supervisor of physical education, Baltimore Schools, 
Baltimore 
NEW MEXICO Vada Overton, State Department of Education, Albuquerque 
NORTH DAKOTA Edna Hanson, Central High School, Fargo 
TEXAS Lloyd Russell, Baylor University, Waco 
UTAH +77 Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan 


Teacher-Education Institutions with 100% AAHPER Enrolment 
of All Student Majors 


Membership Chairmen 


John B. Stetson University, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Panzer College, Department of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, 


Saint Mary’s Female Seminary Junior College, Saint Mary’s City, Maryland 
Smith College, Department of Physical Education, Northampton, Massa- 


Margaret McCall 
Clarence Nelson 
Sara S. Jernigan 


Peter P. Stapay 
Betty Eskrigge 


Helen L. Russell 


Vesta R. Bourgeios 


Anne Schley Duggan 


Sue Rainey 


Ralph A. Piper 
Ethel L. Martus 


L. J. Sparks 
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HOULD junior-high-school students 
S$ participate in interschool ath- 
letics? There is no question which is 
causing so much confusion and con- 
cern among physical educators as this 
one of the advisability of maintaining 
a competitive sports program for the 
junior-high-school-age athlete. 


Aspects of the Question 


There are those educators who con- 
. demn, for the pubescent child, any 
type of highly organized competitive 
activities. Opposing them are those 
who support junior-high varsity ath- 
letics as an aid in furthering the whole 
education of the participant. In the 
middle of the road are those who wish 
to substitute intramural competition 
for the varsity program in order to 


Survey on Interschool Athletics 


In a survey, completed by the 
author in January, to determine the 
extent of inconsistency between the 
practice in eastern Oregon schools, 
and their policies, and current pro- 
fessional opinion, it was found that a 
very high percentage of schools par- 
ticipated in interschool athletics at 
the seventh and eighth grade levels. 
All schools which included the sev- 
enth and eighth grades and employed 
four or more teachers were included 
in the survey. Fifty schools in the area 
of Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion responded to the survey. 

Of these 50 schools, 47 participated 
in interscholastic sports. The three 
which did not participate indicated 


A POLICY ON 





JUNIOR-HIGH 
INTERSCHOOL 


ATHLETICS 











HOLLIS FAIT 


eliminate many of the injurious ef- 
fects upon immature athletes. 

To add further confusion to the 
problem, there is often strong in- 
fluence exerted by the local press, the 
public, and high-school coaches upon 
school officials to include interschool 
competitive sports in the junior-high- 
school program. These sources of in- 
fluence may or may not be motivated 
by personal interests, but often these 
individuals have not fully acquainted 
themselves with the facts and prin- 
ciples fundamental to the question. 

Those who have seriously studied 
the problem to any extent are as a 
general rule quite opposed to inter- 
school sports for the junior-high- 
school age group. Almost without ex- 
ception the literature which has ap- 
peared has been in opposition. Many 
physical educators and professional 
groups have gone on record opposing 
interscholastic competition for pupils 
below the tenth grade. Yet the practice 
continues. 


the reasons as being due to lack of 
facilities, personnel and/or finances. 
In none of the 50 cases was there a 
school policy which forbade _inter- 
school competition at this grade level 
because of potential injurious effects 
to the participants. 

Basketball was the most popular 
varsity activity in the schools surveyed. 
Of the 47 schools which participated 
in interschool sports, only one school 
did not have a program in basketball. 
This was due to lack of facilities in 
the school. There were four schools 
in which the only varsity participation 
was in basketball. 

Nineteen of the 47 schools did not 
participate in varsity football. A very 
definite majority of these indicated 
the lack of facilities, or in some cases 
lack of sufficient number of students, 
to support a football program as the 
reason for their non-participation. 


‘and proved by controlled expt 








Other schools, however, gave the fol 
lowing reasons for not participating 
the high frequency of injury in fog 
ball; other games accomplish the a 
jectives of physical education 
than football; the expense of Support 
ing a football program does not justip. 
the activity. < 

Baseball and softball enjoy the sane 
amount of interest as foothall: » 
schools participate, 19 do not. K 
advanced for non-interscholastic 
ticipation in these activities were: ke 
of opposition in other schools: en, 
phasis in their school on track; ang 
the short season due to weather Con. 
ditions in their high elevation locales 

Track was the least popular of gj 
varsity sports. Only 17 schools pat 
ticipated. Reasons for non-particj 
tion were: emphasis on baseball jy 
the school; lack of student interest 
and the short spring season. 


Definite Policy 


Even tho a vast majority of they 
schools participated in _ interscho 
sports and none has formulated ; 
policy to forbid such _participatio, 
one principal indicated general dy 
approval of the program in his schod 
Yet another pointed out that hi 
school was attempting a gradual @ 
mination of interschool competitia 
in favor of an overall intramural pp 
gram. However, lack of playing spar 
and other facilities were hindering th 
transformation. The expressions ¢ 
these two junior-high-school principi 
give further indication of the unce 
tainty and confusion which surrou 
the issue generally. 

Undoubtedly the confusion ail 
contradiction which exist in the ati 
of eastern Oregon are indicative of tit 
nation generally. There are probally 
several reasons for the differences # 
opinions and practices, but & 
doubtedly the greatest cause is tl 
lack of definite and complete evident] 

Assumptions galore have been mai 
of the harmful effects and benefits if 
be derived from participation 
varsity athletics at the junior-high 
school age level. But there remat 
a definite need to establish a cleartt 
policy based upon scientific principlt) 
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HOLLIS FAIT is an instructor in physical education at East Oregon College of Education} 
“The Case for Corecreation” (October 1949 JournaL) was a previous article by the author 
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you CAN'T WORK A FAST 
BREAK WITH TIRED FEET... 
THAT'S WHY REAL FOOT 
PROTECTION IS A BASKET- 
BALL FUNDAMENTAL! 4 











Help protec your team with Pp iF Basketball Shoes! 


“4 


HERE’S HOW 4 HELPS GIVE 
PLAYERS MORE , 
STAYING POWER: 
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1. The all important “P-F” rigid 
wedge helps keep the 3 main 

_ supporting bones of the foot in normal 
position... helps prevent foot strain. 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 
“ay 
MEANS POSTURE 


FOUNDATION 


*Trade Mark 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 





B. F. Goodrich “Litenfast’’ 





free! New 1950-51 


edition, ‘‘Basketball Hints’’ 
booklet by Coach ‘‘Ozzie’’ 
Cowles, University of Michigan 





Hood “‘Conference” 


1948 (‘Big 9” Champions), Uni- The X-ray shows how “P-F” helps heels—extra quality army duck loose- 
heap fl of Minnesota 1949- decrease foot and leg muscle strain... lined ventilated uppers—ventilating 
POPS Me. gggeghend NS —, guards against flat feet...helps keep _ eyelets. 

ining rules... help for every bs : 
player. Write today! Athletic players in top shape longer! Besides, Get the most out of your team! 
Dept., P. O. Box 327, Water- you get all these “plus” features: Whether you buy equipment or players 
town 72, Mass. Molded, tan, non-marking, positive- buy their own shoes, insist on “P-F”’ 








grip soles—sponge cushion insoles and Basketball Shoes! 


Specify “P-F’ Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 








The park-school is a site and building development designed 





to accommodate the programs of education and recreation. 


HE park-school as a functional facil- 
Tits suggests a community develop- 
ment for education and recreation col- 
laboratively planned to house those 
for whom these services are intended. 
If we accept that these programs are 
complementary, then we may say that 
the park school accommodates the 
program of training for useful, respon- 
sible citizenship. In so doing, it does 
not become a combination shoe horn 
and bottle opener serving neither pur- 
pose adequately. It serves admirably 
the complementary needs of education 
and recreation because many of the 
facilities required by each are easily 
used interchangeably. 


No Coordination Means Waste 


Traditionally, our school and park 
and playground sites have been pur- 
chased, developed, and operated sep- 
arately and with little or no coordina- 
tion. Rather than an expansion of 
service, this procedure has been an 
extravagant duplication because in the 
daily and vearly schedule one has come 
into use after the other has fallen idle. 

The argument here is not that most 
park lands are superfluous and that 
recreation should be narrowed to those 
community activities that can be cen- 
tered about the schoolhouse. It is 
simply that of the complex of activi- 
ties served by a wellrounded park sys- 
tem, some are perfectly well-accommo- 
dated on school sites. 

We seem to be able to accept 
schools and schoolyards locked all 
summer together with parks, often on 
contiguous land, whose swimming 
pools, field houses, and locker rooms 
lie idle nearly nine months of the 
year. It is difficult to understand the 
complacency that allows the be- 
leaguered tax-payer to ignore this two- 
pronged dssault on his customarily 
wellguarded purse. 

The future offers opportunities to 
do better in our new programs, and to 
overcome some past errors in areas 
destined for slum clearance and re- 
development. But the tax dollar must 
be used more sensibly or we will be 
forced to curtail the community serv- 
ices. which have been an important 
part of our way of conducting civic 
affairs. 


A review of the problem can be 
useful only to the extent that it stim- 
ulates thought—thought in the minds 
of those who must face like problems 
in our expanding communities. But 
it must be their own thinking in light 
of their community’s specific needs and 
resources. Each local problem is indi- 
vidual and should be treated so. 


Basic Considerations 


When, in the community planning 
process, does a park-school project be- 
gin to be “a functional facility”? At 
the very outset, of course. Plans té 
expand education and recreation facili- 
ties must be in proportion to commu- 
nity resources and in accordance with 
trends in population and land use. 

A park-school finding itself after 10 
years without an audience, because it 
was placed in an area logically destined 
for industrial expansion was never a 
functional facility regardless of excel- 
lence in construction. Site selection 
for a particular project seems to be 
the point beyond which we cannot 
delay careful study if anything func- 
tional is to come of the effort. 

Site selection is something more 
than seizing the cheapest piece of va- 
cant land available within the area of 
need established by education and 
recreation requirements. One of the 
principal reasons that land is cheap 
is that it is going to cost a whole lot 
more to develop than is apparent to an 
unwary buyer. 

The community’s technical advisers 
must be used sensibly in the site-selec- 
tion phase. They cannot, be brought 
in later and be expected to overcome 
the errors of indifferent analysis of land 
values. 

When suitably placed land is lo- 
cated, offering the possibility of im- 
provement costs normal to the com- 
munity, the extent of the acquisition 
must be considered. The first step 
toward defining the required area is a 
program for development. 

The scope of the program will vary, 
with the education and _ recreation 
level, from the smaller coverage of the 
elementary school and neighborhood 
park to the wider reach—perhaps com- 
munity wide—of the high school and 
major recreation center. This scope, 


of course, will suggest the e] 
development, the size of Pes 
school building, and the nature y i 
adjuncts on the site—from paddle t 
nis courts to parking areas. 7 
Whatever the appropriate program | 
it should next be conden into all 
of acres of land to be purchaseg. Ty 
do this, requires a preliminary Plan of 
site development. This plan need 
no more definitive than a diagram 
land use but it must be based Upon 
the conformation of the land. Th. 
plane area of the land to be purchased 
is not necessarily available for Use 








THE 


PARK. 
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FUNCTIONAL 


If some of it is cocked at a 30 degre 
angle to the horizontal, an attempt t 
use every square foot of it may inew 
earthwork and retaining wall costs in 
excess of the cost of acquiring add: 
tional acreage. The requirements of! 
surface gradient on a baseball diamond | 
are about as inflexible as those on a! 
auditorium floor. Consequently, some| 
elbow-room will enable the designe} 
to dispose the elements of the develop 
ment to the best advantage. 

This means among other thing) 
with a minimum disturbance to th) 
site, meaning in turn a minimum nut 
ber of cubic yards of excavation for the} 
tax dollars to buy. In communitie) 
where ledge rock or difficult drainag| 
problems are common, this flexibility) 
in arranging elements is important. | 

No so-called public “improvement? 
should in actuality be a blight uponaj 
neighborhood. Let the site be larg 
enough comfortably to contain its av? 
tivities, to retain fine trees and inter 
esting terrain features, and to permit) 
a margin of attractiveness. These 
amenities will be translated into em 
hanced and stable neighborhood values 
and into dollars on the tax roll. | 

Having chosen a site with the know 
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work can progress with a 


edge that 
minimum of compromise, disappoint- 
ment and unexpected expense, makes 
the detailed design of the project a 


stimulating business. Your creative 
energies are devoted to a good job of 
work rather than committed to a 
frustrating struggle with poorly selected 
material. What comes next should 
have all the variety of our towns, our 
people, and our countryside. 


Danger of Stock Planning 


The stock plan, and stock thinking, 
have been a curse upon the school 


SCHOOL 
FACILITY 


building and playground, having 
smothered individual expression in the 
solutions to our highly individual prob- 
lems. While there should be no stock 
plan and altho the elements making 
up the park-school development will 
vary in size, kind, and number, there 
are some comments that are generally 
applicable. 

The park-school building should be 
considered first and foremost not as a 
thing apart but as one of several ele- 
ments designed to function collec- 
tively. This building is not a thing 
fixed upon the site to which other fa- 
cilities are then attached, catch as 
catch can. It is assigned a place in 
the scheme such that it may be built 
and function economically. 

It has no more importance in a site 
study than other elements, a bank of 
tennis courts, a play area, or a parking 
area. The point here is that land areas 


are not elements fitted into what is” 


left over from a predetermined build- 
ing area. 


Park-School Building Serves 
Education and Recreation 


The park-school building as a de- 
sign unit is not simply the old school- 
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house in a new and stylish setting. 
This collaborative planning business 
must work two ways. It is a multi- 
purpose building serving education 
and recreation needs. The details of 
its equipment vary with the intended 
scope of service but generally it con- 
tains administrative headquarters for 
recreation activities, toilets} and _per- 
haps lockers and showers, independ- 
ently accessible from the regular park 
site. 

The building may have special adult 
social and craft rooms or these may 
be adaptable classrooms, but in either 
case, mechanical equipment is so ar- 
ranged that they may be heated sep- 
arately for after-school use. The 
larger units may provide an auditorium 
and gymnasium. 

If these attract people from a wide- 
spread area, off-street parking must 
be considered. The building must 
then be so placed in relation to the 
street system and the parking area that 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic do not 
intersect within the site. 

Of the other elements of site devel- 
opment, the ones needing most atten- 
tion are the formal play areas as 
distinguished from the more casual 
play fields. The asphalt jungles that 
have come to mean “playground” to 
us are a disgrace to our native in- 
genuity. Acceptance of an irreducible 
minimum in Manhattan is no excuse 
for providing similar bare necessities 
of paving, pipe, and chain link fence 
in new uncrowded residential neigh- 
borhoods. : 

If we can’t do better than this, 
there is adequate reason to suggest 
dropping this element from the pro- 


‘gram. A reappraisal of the play area 


problem should be made in light of 
the part it might be expected to play 
in the park-school development proj- 
ect. ; 

Such areas should be equipped to 
serve those from under six to over 60. 
It should be a complete element suf- 
ficiently attractive and diversified to 
appeal to the family group. Multiple- 
use and game courts and pleasant, 


shaded sitting areas for mothers and 
infants all suggest possibilities for 
widening the appeal of this element. 

The principal thing needed to make 
an attractive play area is adequate 
space so that necessary paved areas 
may be interspersed with shrub plant- 
ing and shade trees. Nothing men- 
tioned here precludes the exclusive use 
of this facility for school purposes at 
the appropriate time of day. In fact, 
the value of this part of the school pro- 
gram would probably be appreciably 
enhanced. 

The larger playfield with broad ex- 
panses of grass can be a very pleasant 
adjunct, giving a spacious setting to 
the park-school building. It provides 
ample room for the school intramural 
sports program and for casual neigh- 
borhood participation in softball, other 
field games, or the holding of com- 
munity events. 

One of the few conflicts to be rea- 
sonably expected between education 
and recreation programs can develop 
around this element. The sore point 
may be interschool athletic competi- 
tion. The possibility of conflicting in- 
terest is a matter of local community 
temperament. In some communities, 
there is a spirited. following of high- 
school teams. Our schools have recog- 
nized the exclusive nature of highly or- 
ganized team competition and have 
developed the intramural program in 
an effort to seriously broaden parttici- 
pation. 

Somewhat the same consideration 
Should in all fairness be given the 
neighborhood wishes. In general, the 
extensive playing fields and large spec- 
tator attendance are foreign to the best 
interests of the neighborhood park- 
school. Such activities may better be 
confined to the highest public school 
level or accommodated in specially de- 
signed sports parks. 

This briefly then, is the park-school, 
a functional facility for community 
education and recreation so designed 
that the programs of each are expanded 
and improved thru the complementary 
facilities of the other. It may not lit- 
erally be two for the price of one but 
with one coordinated site and building 
plan, it is a long step toward efficient 
expenditure of tax funds. 





MR. KIRKPATRICK has had considerable experience in the planning of park-school 
projects. He is a landscape architect and an associate of the firm of Clarke, Rapuano, 


and Holleran, consulting engineers. 
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harmony in the gym requires 


UNIFORMITY 


, “ 
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MAKE MOORE GYM SUITS YOUR CHOICE 


No harsh, competitive notes of dress distract mind or 
eye from the theme of group activity when lovely 

Moore Gym Suits are worn. Moore Gym Suits are a 
perfect balance of style and serviceability, as modern 

as tomorrow's hit tunes... as lasting as the classics! 

In lively colors and Sanforized fabrics, accurately 
proportioned to fit. See the smart suit at left and all the 
other stunning Moore styles in the new booklet, 

“Having Wonderful Time.’ Write for your copy today. 


If your classes are supplied by a local 


dealer, write us giving us dealer’s name. 


E. R. MOORE co. Gym Dept. 40 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, California 


- our new brochure, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity”. Request it today! 
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A faculty-student radio discussion 


wis atticle is an actual 15 minute 
radio discussion. It was given by 
the School of Education, University 
of Michigan, to high-school students 
in the state. The contributing mem- 
bers of the panel were university 

hysical-education students. After a 
statement of the topic and an intro- 
duction of the panel members the pro- 

am proceeded as follows: 

Mitchell—We will begin our dis- 
cussion of sportsmanship by examin- 
ing some definitions of the term. 
Webster’s dictionary defines sports- 
manship as, “Conduct becoming to a 
sportsman involving honest rivalry and 
graceful acceptance of results.” What 
do you think about that short defini- 
tion, Mr. Katz? 

Katz—I agree with Webster’s defini- 
tion as far as it goes; however, I would 
also like to think that sportsmanship 
- is a manifestation of good manners in 
all phases of everyday living. To be 
true, sportsmanship is commonly 
associated with athletics but its usage 
has now extended much farther so 
that we now look for sporting behavior 
in all social relationships. What is 
your feeling about that, Mr. Hawks? 

Hawks—I like the broader mean- 
ing too, and we should feel proud that 
athletic sports have contributed to 
this high ideal. In line with the state- 
ment made by Earl Katz, I would like 
to add that sportsmanship is not some- 
thing new, not a recent development. 
We hear about it as far back as 2,500 
years ago during the era of Greek 
Olympic Games. Later, during the 
Age of Chivalry, the ideals of knight- 
hood stood out prominently in the 
crusades and tournaments of the time. 
According to his code, the true knight 
should champion the cause of the 
weak and the oppressed, should honor 
a worthy opponent, and on the other 
hand, he should‘not take unfair ad- 
vantage of his opponent. I remember 
well from my high-school literature 
some of the sportsmanlike incidents 
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WHAT IS IT ? 


related by Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Alfred Tennyson. In particular, the 
one in which Scott describes the ex- 
change of courtesies between Richard 
the Lion Hearted and his valiant op- 
ponent, Saladin, leader of the Saracens. 

Mitchell—You fellows are certainly 
taking us far afield from sportsman- 
ship in athletics. Let’s check a mo- 
ment. We may have some other 
opinions. Mr. Loken, do you think 
we are trying to cover too much 
ground? 

Loken—Not at all. Sportsmanship 
has lived down thru the ages. To me, 
it is as old as Christianity with its 
Golden Rule; the rule which states, 
Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. 

Mitchell—Thank you, gentlemen. 
So far, we seem to be in agreement. I 
think we should now consider some 
of the special reasons why sportsman- 
ship is so closely associated with 
athletics. Have you thought about 
this, George Hawks? 

Hawks—Well, I believe athletic con- 
tests, by their very nature, allow for 
the expression of all the human emo- 
tions. Athletes are as actors on a 
stage, in full view of spectators who 
respond to all the drama of the 
struggle. 


Good Sportsmanship Is Remembered 


Loken—In other words, the athletes 
and spectators must keep a level head 
and practice good manners in situa- 
tions that are tense with excitement. 
That holds true whether the breaks go 
for or against the team you are root- 
ing for. 

Johnson—Adding to what you just 
said, Newt, too often in the heat of 
competition, the competitor and the 
fan forget the ultimate value of com- 
petitive activities in the desire to win. 
I believe we should not lose sight of 
the character traits and carry-over 
values which result from hard, clean 
athletics. Sportsmanlike conduct is 
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remembered long after the score of 
the game may be forgotten; and, even 
more so, unsportsmanlike conduct. 

Mitchell — Say, that reminds me, 

ill, of an incident to illustrate the 
point you just made, that happened 
many, many years ago. Michigan was 
playing Brown University at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The baseball 
game was tied, there were two out and 
two men on base in the eighth inning, 
when a Brown batter hit a tremendous 
drive that seemed headed for a home- 
tun. But as the crowd waited in sus- 
pense, the Michigan fielder after a 
desperate sprint made a_ beautiful 
catch. Even tho the game seemed lost 
because of this play, the crowd stood 
and applauded. That is the part I 
have always remembered. Ever since, 
when I hear of Brown University, I 
associate that school with good sports- 
manship. And now that I have started 
to reminisce, perhaps some of you 
have similar incidents to tell us. 

Katz—I have. 

Mitchell—All right, that’s fine, Earl 
—tell us. 

Katz—I recall the time, not so many 
years ago, just a few years ago in fact, 
that I participated in a high-school 
basketball championship and the ref- 
eree called a foul against my team in 
the closing seconds of the game. The 
free-throw made by our opponents 
caused our team to lose the title. Dur- 
ing the excitement of the moment, the 
players argued and disagreed with the 
referee’s decision. However, after the 
game ended, we all realized that the 
important thing was not after all, who 
had won the game but how it had 
been played. So we set aside our dis- 
appointment and our losing team went 
over and congratulated the winners. 
And it was not merely a gesture; we 
really meant it. 

Johnson—Athletes learn by practice 
that winning is not always the most 
essential outcome. But, where does 
the spectator come into the sportsman- 
ship picture? Newt, as a cheerleader, 
you ought to know. 

Loken—Well, I recall an incident— 
in an Army-Michigan football game. 
In the closing seconds of the game, 
the referee called two fouls on Michi- 
gan, which resulted in two 15 yard 
penalties. These penalties all but 
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ended the possibility of a needed Mich- 
igan touchdown. At this point, the 
crowd could have reacted with loud 
boos and unsportsmanlike conduct, 
but instead they accepted the ref- 
eree’s decision, and the incident was 
closed. 

Katz—In other words, Newt, what 
you mean to emphasize is, “Spectators 
are the jury of the contest. They 
should be courteous, fair, and sports- 
manlike, and always remember that 
any action of theirs reflects upon the 
school as well as the team.” 

Mitchell—Katz, you seemed to have 
summed up this point very well, and 
we have had some good examples of 
what we consider good sportsmanship. 
The practical question which now 
arises is how we can obtain more good 
sportsmanship of the kind that has 
been described. Mr. Hawks, you have 
had experience in the coaching pro- 
fession. What do you think the coach 
can do to foster sportsmanlike con- 
duct? 

Hawks—The coach has an outstand- 
ing opportunity for teaching and prac- 
ticing sportsmanship. Since the coach 
is observed by all spectators and play- 
ers, he should be very careful to set 
the example of behavior. 

Mitchell—Loken, what do you feel 
is the cheerleader’s part in fostering 
sportsmanship? 

Loken—The cheerleader is the key 
man in all situations involving spec- 
tators, since they look to him for di- 
rection and guidance. It is, therefore, 
essential that the cheerleader be in- 
structed in good sportsmanship and be 
given directions which will aid him in 
conveying the desired ideals to the 
crowd. The cheerleader by discour- 
aging groans and jeers during the in- 
fliction of penalties, by calling for 
cheers for injured players or for good 
plays on the part of opponents, may 
lessen the tendency for demonstrations 
of poor sportsmanship on the part of 
spectators. 

Johnson—Actually, men, there is no 
difference between playing fair in sport 
and in playing fair in business. In 
both instances, the individual wishes 
to accomplish a certain result but the 
tules of his code control the way in 
which that result shall be achieved. 

Loken — I certainly again agree that 
sportsmanship is not confined to ath- 
letics. I also think that parents, teach- 
ers, and students have equal opportu- 
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nity tor practicing and teaching good 
sportsmanship. Community _ sports- 
manship may be developed in many 
ways. 

Katz—Speaking of community spon- 
sors, the Kiwanis International has 
adopted a code of sportsmanship for 
fans and spectators. A nuinber of 
years ago, an eastern group of sports- 
men organized a club called the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood. It adopted a 
code which is displayed on the walls of 
many gymnasiums thruout the nation. 


Keep the rules—Keep faith with your 
comrade 

Keep your temper—Keep yourself fit 

Keep a stout heart in defeat 

Keep your pride under in victory 


Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, and- 


a healthy body. 


Hawks—These are splendid ideals to 
aim at, but isn’t there a chance that 
we may be emphasizing sportsman- 
ship to the point where it takes away 
from the old fighting spirit? 


Can Sportsmanship Be Overdone? 


Mitchell—George, I think you have 
something there. You think that 
sportsmanship can be overdone to the 
point where it loses its true meaning. 

Hawks—Yes, but— 

Johnson—I think I know what 
Hawks is driving at. I played in a 
basketball tournament where a prize 
was to be awarded to the team dis- 
playing the highest sportsmanship. 
One of the teams knew it couldn’t win 
the tournament so very obviously it 
set out to win the sportsmanship cup. 
It didn’t look natural to see the players 
so polite when fouls were called on 
them and in bowing to the officials and 
saying “nice shot” to the opponents. 

Loken—I’ve often been puzzled by 
such a mockery of good sportsmanship. 
It seems molly-coddle to me and not 
the real thing at all. I remember 
reading once about a famous tennis 
player who thought the umpire had 
made a mistake in his favor by calling 
the opponent’s drive out of bounds. 
Thereupon, he intentionally batted the 
next serve out of bounds. I think my- 
self that was a mistaken gesture. It 
set the player up in his own esteem, 
but by doing so, he publicly belittled 
his opponent’s skill and the official’s 





judgment in performing the aa | 

Johnson —I guess you have “ 
proved what I said in the beginnin 
that sportsmanlike acts are Temen, 
bered a lifetime and long afte the 
score of the game is forgotten, } 

Hawks—And certainly we have Con. 
vinced ourselves — and it wasn’t hard 
to do so-— that real sportsmanship j 
innate and is the more real when it j 
sincere and displayed under strain and 
stress. ‘There is no substitute for the 
genuine article. 


Pertinent Quotations 


Katz—I have collected some quoty. 
tions that have bearing on the points 
we are discussing. One from Teddy 
Roosevelt says: “In life as in a foot 
ball game, the principle to follow js. 
Hit the line hard; don’t foul and don 
shrink, but hit the line hard.” 

And here is another from the i 
commandments of sportsmanship 45 
set up by Hugh Fullerton, sports 
writer. It is number 10: “Honor the 
game thou playest, for he who playeth 
the game straight and hard wins even 
when he loses.” 

Johnson—I like to think of a saying 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, “To brag 
a little, to show up well, to crow gently 
when you win and to own up, pay up 
and shut up when you lose are virtues 
of a sportsman.” 

Hawks—There is this by Thackeray- 

“Who misses or who wins the prize 

Go lose or conquer, as you can; 

But if you fall, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 

Loken—There is oné that I have 
that I want to give, but I do not te | 
member the author of it: 

“So play that when the one great | 

Scorer comes 

To write against your name : 

He writes not that you won or lost 

But how you played the game.” 

Mitchell—All this evidence is con 
clusive to the high regard in which the” 
world holds the sportsman. The men” 
that you have quoted are famous.” 
They have idealized sport when played © 
at its best and credited the playen © 
who have a part in it. Sportsmanship 
is a thing of the spirit; it is timeless 
and endless and we should strive to 
make it universal to all races, creeds, 








and walks in life. : 





ELMER D. MITCHELL was assisted in the radio discussion on sportsmanship by William ‘ 
Johnson, Earl Katz, George Hawks, and Newton Loken. MR. MITCHELL is Professor of | 


Physical Education, University of Michigan, and former Editor of Tur JouRNAL. 
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‘4-point program on 


menstruation every youn g girl 


should know... 


new’ groups mature every year—so 
be sure each gets these timely aids: 








The Story of 
Menstruation 


Male bb) ah a Thi Ge 


10-MINUTE, ALL COLOR FILM. 


“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney 
Productions, has been acclaimed by teachers and 
students alike. Here is a calm, straight-forward 
approach on a most delicate subject. Comes com-- 
plete with sound. A 16mm. print is available, free, 
on a short-term loan. 
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TEACHING GUIDE & MENSTRUAL CHART 


The Teaching Guide covers practical methods for 
your educational program on menstruation. The 
large colored chart on menstrual physiology is 
designed especially for supplementary classroom 
lectures; outlines the menstrual process in easy- 
to-follow diagrams. 


"T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


You’ll find the informative pamphlet ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” an excellent help for reference and ‘review. It 
is based on the film; explains normal bodily functions 
in a clear, simple style. Every girl should have a copy. 


+> Mel Coupon 


International Cellucotton Products Co., Dept. PE-100 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, with the compliments of Kotex*, your 
16mm. sound film, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.”’ This you 
license me to exhibit without charge during the period specified 
below. I, in turn, promise: 


1. Within........ days after receipt to return the same prepaid 
in the spark-proof metal case in which I receive it. 


2. To make no charge for admission when showing the picture. 
3. To use sound equipment and to show the film complete. 


Preferred Date of Receipt (allow 4 weeks)... 
2nd Choice (allow 5 wks.)...-.------- 3rd Choice (allow 6 wks.) 


In addition to the film, please send me: copies of the 
booklet, ‘“Very Personally Yours,” which will be distributed 
to. those who see the picture. 


Also send Menstrual Physiology Chart [] 
and Teaching Guide................ e: a 
PUN cs on pees Ne ta Position... 
Acting for.. 


(Name of Institution or Organization) 
Street 


City... Se SAE eee State... 
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WHAT snait 1 po? 
wHat SHALL | po? 


WHAT SHALL | Do? 
WHAT SHALL | DO”? 


F you read the title four times, each 
i time stressing a different word, you 
will understand better the complexity 
of our problem. Specifically, what is 
the role of the classroom teacher in the 
health-education program for the pupil 
in the elementary school? 

This is not a new problem. Studies 
have been made; books and articles 
have been written; many teachers have 
done and are doing much good work 
in promoting the health of pupils. 
However, with changing educational 
points of view and emphasis; changing 
socio-economical conditions; it is wise 
to take stock at intervals to find out 
what is being done for the health of 
pupils and to determine what might 
be done if time, effort of all personnel, 
and money were spent effectively and 
economically. 

Therefore, this was one of the first 
problems selected for investigation by 
the group concentrating in the San- 
chez Elementary School, one of the 
schools selected for the pilot study in 
the San Francisco School-Community 
Project.* 

Our first observation was that the 
personnel of the Sanchez Elementary 
School was doing splendid work in the 
health program. The questions were: 





* This refers to a pilot study carried on in 
three selected schools in San Francisco—Mis- 
sion High School, Everett Junior High School, 
and Sanchez Elementary School—under the 
leadership of delegated personnel of the 
Unified School District, the City-County Pub- 
lic Health Department, and the San Fran- 
cisco State College. The project is financed 
in large part by the W. K. Keilogg Founda- 
tion with the cooperation of the agencies 
named above and of the State Department 
of Public Health which loaned the full-time 
of a physician coordinator and public health 
nurse coordinator. 
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Can we do a better job? 


Is it possible to use teacher time and 


effort more effectively? 

Is the classroom teacher the only person 
who is responsible for improving the 
health of pupils? 

If he is not, what other persons are con- 
cerned? 


What shall I do? 


Answers to these questions would, 
we thought, bring into focus the stra- 
tegic opportunities and responsibilities 
of the classroom teacher in helping 
pupils meet everyday problems of 
healthful living. 


Develop a Point of View 


In order to plan effectively, we found 
that we must have a guiding philos- 
ophy involving an understanding of 
health and of the health-education 
program. What the teacher thinks 
and feels about health is reflected in 
what he does about health. Directives 
from administrators are ineffective and 
have no meaning until the teacher 
himself has a sincere desire to help 
children live healthfully. The teachér 
must be truly sensitive not only to the 
health needs of all children entrusted 
to him, but also to the unmet health 
difficulties and needs of specific chil- 
dren. 

As the work progressed, the teach- 
ers strengthened or developed certain 
convictions or guides to action and 
planning: 

The school has a definite obligation 
to protect children’s health and to help 
them attain and maintain high standards 
of health. 

The pupil, in all of his relationships, 
in school and out of school, is the focus 
of attention and planning. 

There are not only individual differ- 


The classroom teacher's 
role in the health-edy. 
cation program for ele. 
-mentary-school children 





ences among children, but the individyg 
himself, changes even during a single dy 

There are physical, mental, and end 
tional conditions which influence be. 
havior and the learning process, 

The teacher’s interest in and unde. 
standing of pupils is in direct proportion 
to his awareness of what has happened in 
the past and is happening to his Pupil 
wherever they may be. 

Health cannot be considered an actiy. 
ity nor a subject that can be carried 
for a portion of a day or week, but rathe 
as the very basis of living thruoui the 24 
hour day, week in, week out. 

The teacher is a member of a team— 
he has many cooperative responsibilitig 
as well as many specific responsibilitie 
which he alone can discharge. 


Define Purposes 


In order to plan effectively; to give 
direction to our thinking, we estab | 
lished broad overall objectives of the | 
total health program: 





to improve the health of children; 

to help children to want to live health 
fully; 

to provide experiences in living health 
fully in a healthful environment, 

to prevent handicapping conditions; 


} 





to help the pupil to assume an increas | 
ing responsibility for his health and © 
to have an increasing regard for the 
health of others; 

to give every pupil a better chance for’ 
success, happiness, and __ security 
which comes from knowing how to 7 
meet problems of everyday living 

to change; to grow. 


Determine Health Needs . 
Change implies that there must be” 


‘ 
4 


4 





a starting point and there must be spe | 
cific goals toward which to direct this” 
change. According to our philosophy} 
and overall objectives, the real starting } 
point in our planning is to determine” 
the health needs of all pupils. The 
teacher must know his pupils whom) 
he is guiding in their daily living. — 
The first procedure in Sanchez was} 
to assemble from various sources all} 
available information about the pupils. ? 
These data revealed specific needs: 
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and | 
ETHEL MEALEY ~ 


[1] the need for more adequate infor- 
mation about all pupils; 

[2] the need for a simple way of se- 
curing and recording information; 

[3] aneed for a plan for sharing infor- 
mation; and cae . 

[4] a need for centralizing information 
to facilitate its use. 


Teacher Observation 


This brings us to one of the strategic 
functions of the teacher—that of con- 
tributing his share of information 
about pupils. Such information has 
value for the teacher in understanding 
individual pupils and in getting a bet- 
ter picture of the entire group. It is 
of great value also to the public health 
nurse and physician serving the school. 

The teacher has the opportunity to 


* know the usual appearance of each 


child and, if alert, can become aware 
of changes in the pupil’s health status 
as they occur. 

The teacher also has a special skill 
in observing children. He has a back- 
ground of what to expect of children 
within a given range. 

Then, too, the teacher is aware of 
conditions which, if neglected, will 
definitely interfere with the pupil's 
health and progress in school. 

In Sanchez, after much experiment- 
ing with recording this information, 
we finally agreed to yse the Teacher 
Observation Record, a cumulative rec- 
ord card developed by the State Joint 
Committee on School Health. This 
card is the basic health record for the 
pupils and is a part of the cumulative 
records which pass on to the next 
grade with the pupil. 

However, it should be recognized 
that so far the record is a record of 
only part of the child —what the 
teacher sees and his interpretation of 
what he sees. Among other things, the 
teacher may record that the pupil is 
lazy or inattentive. Apparently the 
pupil is not in a learning condition; 
is not cooperating in group experi- 
ences. 

The important question is, why? 
Why does he behave as he does? What 
are the causes of such behavior? At 
this point, the teacher becomes a part 
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of a team. Even before these facts are 
discussed with the nurse, more infor- 
mation is needed. 


Health Inventory 


Therefore a new aide, “The Health 
Inventory” was developed. By this 
means, parents may become partici- 
pants in planning for the welfare of 
theit children. The inventory includes 
specific items which give a rich back- 
ground of information about the child 
which the home alone can give. 

What is the teacher’s share in this 
phase of planning? The inventories 
are returned to the classroom teacher 
and become a most valuable part of 
the children’s cumulative records. 
From the inventory, the teacher may 
find possible clues as to reasons “why” 
for conditions which he has observed. 
New health problems may be pre- 
sented. 

From a study of the two records, 
The Teacher Observation Record and 
the Health Inventory, and from con- 
ferences, with the nurse, parent, phy- 
sician, and pupil, the teacher has a 
better understanding of all pupils; the 
health problems of specific children; 
and a much better picture of the en- 
tire group. For instance, it is more 
helpful to the teacher in planning his 
work to know that out of his group of 
25 first-grade pupils 
16 pupils have private physicians 

6 have no medical supervision 
8 have no dental supervision 
11 need follow-up because of physical 
and/or emotional problems 
3 have serious health problems 
8 are nail biters 
20 carry packed lunches 
18 drink carbonated beverages. 


Such understanding is the very basis 
for individual guidance and group in- 
struction for which the teacher is 
again in a strategic position to give. 


Guidance and Instruction 


Change, growth, and maturity in 
behavior can only be brought about by 
means of knowledge, plus interest, 
plus opportunities and experiences to 
use knowledge. The pupil has to learn 
to recognize and to meet his problems; 
he has to think, to plan, to act. 

Therefore, the teacher is definitely 
concerned with individual guidance 


Individual 
guidance involves direction, a goal, 


and group experiences. 


and the coordinated efforts of the 
pupil, his parents and family, his 
teacher, nurse, physician, and com- 
munity agencies which may influence 
him. This united effort is essential in 
order to avoid conflict and tension and 
to help the pupil meet his specific 
problem. 

Naturally, in the primary grades 
practically all of the activities of the 
entire school day make some contribu- 
tion to healthful living. For instance, 
what do I do in crossing streets? How 
do I share with my classmates? 

Upper grade pupils are concerned 
with problems of healthful living or 
efhciency. Why should I choose cer- 
tain foods? What do these foods do 
for me? Why should I go to the 
dentist? How can I keep fit? How 
can we make our room more attrac- 
tive? Why should I have a private 
physician? What does the depart- 
ment of public health do for my com- 
munity? An effort is being made to 
have the curriculum include and _ re- 
flect the life of the school and com- 
munity. An effort is also being made 
to offer experiences which will pro- 
vide for growth as the pupil moves 
from grade to grade. 


School Environment 


The climate must be right for learn- 
ing to take place. This refers to more 
than the important physical factors of 
lighting, ventilation, and seating. It 
refers to the emotional climate for 
which the teacher is definitely respons- 
ible. Is the school a happy, healthful, 
attractive place in which children play 
and work together? Is there tension, 
disorder, confusion? It is the teacher’s 
and pupil’s awareness of the living 
conditions of the school that make for 
success and for healthful living. 

Briefly, these are some of the re- 
sponsibilities of the teachers as they 
have developed in the Sanchez Ele- 
mentary School. Much has been ac- 
complished; much remains to be done. 

We are convinced that these sug- 
gestions for teacher responsibility were 
not only effective in the school in 
which they were worked out, but also 
that they have promise for and merit 
further exploring in other schools. 





ALICE M. CORBETT is Principal of the Sanchez Elementary School, San Francisco. 
ETHEL MEALEY is Consultant, San Francisco School-Community Health Educatiom 
Project and Associate Professor of Education, San Francisco State College. 
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The importance of regulation costumes as a morale builder 
for any physical education program is widely recognized 
today. The question is - - - WHICH COSTUME IS BEST 


for your particular group? 


Smartly-styled, quality-tailored Aldrich physical education 
costumes cost only a little more than ordinary ‘‘gym togs”’ 
- - - add so much to the personal appearance and comfort 
of the individual and to her enthusiasm for her classes that 
once you've tried them, there no longer is a question - - - 
IT’S ALDRICH ALL THE WAY! 


Depicted here are 19 of the more than 50 Aldrich costumes 
now available for your selection. “Tops” in materials, 
styling and construction, they offer a wide variety of san- 
forized materials and a full range of colors. Our complete 
catalog with sample swatches and price information is 


yours for the asking. 


dai b Aldrich - bow 
1859 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


OUTFITTERS TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSION SINCE 1912 
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KENNETH L. WILSON oe 
College 


UnvoustepLy, MANY OF THE thou- 
sands of followers of collegiate sports 
think of college athletics as a large 
stadium, a capacity crowd, and a thrill- 
ing football game. Or a jampacked 
fieldhouse and a high-scoring basket- 
ball game. ‘To limit college sports to 
this perspective is almost the, same as 
a person thinking of an aspirin bottle 
when he contemplates the medical pro- 
fession. 

At no time in my memory—which 
covers a quarter of a century of college 
sports activities—have our universities 
and colleges approached the complete 
athletic programs and facilities they 
are providing for their students today. 
For example, a recent survey of 10 of 
the nation’s larger universities showed 
that an avera: 2 of 4,500 students per 
school participated in either varsity, 
freshmen, or intramural athletics dur- 
ing the year. And this figure doesn’t 
specifically deal with those students 
who obtain so much value from physi- 
cal-education classes—who learn to 
swim, play golf, tennis, learn life-sav- 
ing methods, and other equally val- 
uable lessons. 

College athletic administrators have 
followed a sharply different path in 
their post World War II building pro- 
grams, compared to the building trend 
after World War I. Some 30 years 
ago, the era of the “big stadium” ar- 
rived on our campus scene. Univer- 
sity after university thruout the nation 
constructed the huge stadiums which 
are being filled to capacity today. 
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However, after the close of World 
War II, athletic administrators have 
spent great sums of money at high 
prices to construct new field houses, 
large sports buildings, extra golf 
courses, additional tennis courts—all 
in an effort to provide the most and 
the best facilities possible for the in- 
creased number of students now at- 
tending our universities and colleges. 

I can remember the day when a uni- 
versity could brag about the fact that 
it owned its own golf course for the use 
of its students and faculty. Today, 
many of our larger universities have 
two golf courses. Of course, the nor- 
mal sports page does not deal with the 
importance of the overall structure of 
college athletics and physical educa- 
tion. 

The sports-page reader, for example, 
usually fails to realize the important 
part played by intercollegiate athlet- 
ics and physical education in the oper- 
ation of our college sports program. 
He is not interested in the fact that a 
boy learns to play golf in a physical- 
education class and then becomes a 
regular golfer on the university course 
—thus learning a sport he will enjoy 
the rest of his life. ‘This is one small 
illustration of the interworkings of our 
college athletic program, and it falls to 
we administrators of college athletics 
to present clearly and completely to the 
public in general the various features 
of college athletics and physical edu- 
cation. We should not let a filled 
stadium alone symbolize our program. 


What's in store this year for the nation’s schools? 
This stimulating discussion searches for the answers. 


The Sanity Code 


Of course, in any type of endeavor 
there develop problems—and some 
weak spots—and it seems normal to our 
way of life to sometimes let these so- 
called problems cloud our overall per- 
spective of the accomplishments of a 
particular endeavor. It follows that 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation has received more publicity 
and attention as a result of the “Sanity 
Code” than it has ever received during 
the previous 43 years of its existence. 

Many persons have told me they do 
not believe that the Sanity Code has 
helped to curb excesses in recruiting 
and subsidizing. I am of the firm 
opinion that the code has helped in 
many ways. We have college presi- 
dents and other high-ranking adminis- 
trators interested in the problem. 

The code has been in operation since 
January, 1948, approximately two-and- 
one-half years and after all that is com- 
paratively a very short time. For ex- 
ample, we all realize how long it took 
for all sections of the nation to abide 
by one set of football-playing rules. 
Certainly we should have as much pa- 
tience when it comes to reaching agree- 
ment on recruiting and subsidizing. 

From the standpoint of a national 
organization, I must say that the N.C. 
A.A. never has been more active or 
stronger than it is today. And I am 
very optimistic about the future of col- 
lege athletics and the increased serv- 
ices it will perform for the youngsters. 





KENNETH L. WILSON is Secretary Treasurer of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. H. V. PORTER is Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic 


Associations. 


ELSA SCHNEIDER is Specialist, Health Instruction and Physical Educa- 


tion, at the US Office of Education and AAHPER Vice-President-Elect, Physical Education. 
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AXrrenpaNCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
grades is at the crest of a tidal wave 
which has resulted from a high birth 
rate during and immediately after the 
war years. This tidal wave will ulti- 
mately affect attendance in high school 
but, to date, it has had no appreciable 
affect. 

In the meantime, the number of 
men and women who have been trained 
in physical-education courses has con- 
tinued to increase. The result is a fav- 
orable condition, from the standpoint 
of school administrators, relative to the 
supply and demand of coaches and 
physical-education instructors is con- 
cerned. If the number of coaches is 
fewer than is needed in any school sys- 
tem, it is probably because of limited 
finances or limited school facilities. 

During the summer, many coaching 
schools and physical-education instruc- 
tion clinics were held. A great num- 
ber of these were sponsored by the state 
high-school athletic associations in co- 
operation with the colleges of the state. 
From the available reports, it is appar- 
ent that attendance at these schools 
and clinics was better than in previous 
years. 


The World Situation 


There was another noticeable feature 
of these schools. The seriousness with 
which coaches and instructors regard- 
ed the instruction was appreciably in- 
creased. Attendance at the sessions 
was almost 100% of those who were 
enrolled in the clinics. There might 
be many explanations for this but the 
most reasonable one is that there is a 
realization of the importance of the 
coaching activities in the light of recent 
world-wide developments. 

All of the athletic and _physical- 
training activities take on new import- 
ance when it is realized that hundreds 
of thousands of those who will secure 
this training during the current school 
year will, in the near future, be prob- 
ably called upon to change their entire 
way of living when they enter some 
type of military service. In all prepara- 
tions for service in the armed forces, 
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there is an appreciation of the need 
for the rugged type of training which 
is associated with participation in the 
sports. This training is acknowledged 
to be a factor which often determines 
whether the individual will survive. 

Participation in the various sports is 
mental conditioning. All medical men 
realize that this mental conditioning 
is just as important.as the physical con- 
ditioning. The development of team 
play, team loyalties, and ability to keep 
selfinterests submerged when group 
interests are concerned are qualities 
which can be developed only by exer- 
cise. No good substitute for prepara- 
tion for military training has been 
found to take the place of participa- 
tion in some type of athletics. 

With all coaches and instructors real- 
izing the implications that sports have 
toward eventual military preparation, 
it seems reasonable to assume that all 
of the athletic work in the schools will 
have more significance this year than in 
the past. It is also certain that every 
effort will be made to increase the 
number who are benefited by training 
in this department of the schools. 


Baseball, Footbail, and Basketball 


In baseball, reports indicate increases 
in school participation and these have 
ranged from 10% in several states to 
50% in others. 

Even the summer activities have in- 
creased in intensity. More than 150 
high schools in Iowa extended their 
school supervision thru the summer 
months to sponsor a baseball schedule 
and similar contests by the high-school 
teams. Minnesota had a similar sum- 
mer program. In states such as Florida 
and California, the schools have 
stepped up their activities in their co- 
operation with recreational groups in 
the sponsoring of activities during the 
summer months. 

As far as football goes early reports 
indicate that approximately 9,000 high 
schools will participate. In most of 
these schools, the number of boys who 
will be equipped and trained increases 
each year—and this year is no excep- 
tion. About 600,000 high-school boys 
will partake in this sport. 

In some of the smaller high schools, 
the six-man football game is used as a 
substitute for regulation 11-man foot- 
ball. [see page nine.] This permits the 
playing of the game when the squad is 
small and it reduces expense connected 








with travel in those areas where sc 
are many miles apart. In states such 
North Dakota, there are more schogh 
that play six-man football than th 
are playing 11-man. In several sta 
such as Montana and Oregon, a state 
championship series is sponsored fy, | 
the six-man game. "] 
In basketball, almost every hij 
school participates. Of the approxi. 
mately 25,000 high schools, alj but 3 
handful will have one or more inter 
scholastic teams and many other teams 
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which participate in intramural play 
About four million players will receive 
some basketball training. 


Regulations 


In an attempt to insure a healthy r 
lationship between the school spot’ 
activities and the other school fume | 
tions and in an attempt to stress patti | 
cipation by great numbers, the state’ 
high-school associations have develope | 
regulations concerning eligibility and | 
conditions of competition. These rule | 
are constantly being strengthened ant } 
made morte effective. 

They limit the age for competition 
and they also limit the length of each 
sports season. ‘There are also health 
changes to the extent in which a school 
keeps its athletic activities in proper rt} 
lationship to the balance of a gool) 
school program and to the principles 
good sportsmanship. Because of thes 
relations, the athletic activities in the 
high schools have continued to be att} 
spected part of a good school program) 

Despite stringent objections on th} 
part of athletic administrators, the sel 
son will bring forth the usual numbej 
of attempted athletic promotions in tht 
nature of postseason games, all-stat 
and bowl contests. These are kept t0 
a minimum by rigid rules which exi 
in most of the states. Under these cot 
trols, it is probable ihat high-schod 
athletics will still enjoy a healthy 
growth in both quality and prestige. 
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PICTURE OF ATHLETICS IN THE ele- 
ot and junior high schools is 
bright, “S0-SO,”” or dark, depending 
upon where you sit! 

To many of us, the picture looks 
brightest in communities where admin- 
istrators, pupils, parents, and other 
adults realize that athletics is one ‘of 
the many important areas of activity 
which help children and youth build 
mental, emotional, and physical well- 
being. 

The enthusiastic interest of the 
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townspeople of these communities is 
reflected in such ways as: the employ- 
ment of wellqualified and welltrained 
teachers who like and understand boys 
and girls; the provision of ample, suit- 
able, and healthful indoor and outdoor 
facilities; the furnishing of an adequate 
supply of balls, bats, nets, and every- 
thing else needed to cary on an ex- 
tensive program; the development of a 
health examination program, a “must” 
in schools that consider individual 
needs important; the cooperation be- 
tween school and other community 
agencies interested in boys and girls; 
the forward looking planning that en- 
visions neighborhood-park schools. 

The a who live in these com- 
munities are fortunate. They are hav- 
ing a good balance in their diets, as it 
were, of athletic activities which in- 
clude a wide variety of team, dual, and 
individual sports and games suited to 
their level of maturity and physical sta- 
tus. In the selection of activities, 
their teachers are guided by the find- 
ings of research and study in human 
growth and development, education, 
science, and medicine. 

Young children in the “brisht” 
places are learning how to use athletic 
equipment but highly organized games 
are not included in their programs be- 
cause they are not ready for such activ- 
ities. Most of the children in the fifth 
and sixth grades like and need team 
play. In the communities referred to, 
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their desire for competition is usually 
satisfied thru intramurals. 

In some schools in the bright-looking 
communities, the seventh and eighth 
grades are part of the elementary 
school; in others, the junior high 
school. Whichever, a balance in activ- 
ity characterizes the program. ‘The in- 
tramural program takes precedence 
over the interschool. And, the inter- 
school program, if there is one, is 
carefully planfed and well-controlled. 
There are only three or four games in 
a season, if any at all, and these are 
with nearby schools. 


The “So-So” Communities 


Thruout the nation, there are many 
bright looking schools! But, unfortu- 
nately, there are all too many com- 
munities where children are getting 
“unbalanced diets” of activity. They 
belong to the “so-so” group! 

The boys and girls are malnourished, 
athletically speaking! Unwise adults 
give them too much basketball, or foot- 
ball, or baseball, and not enough new- 
comb, volley ball, line soccer, soccer 
baseball, soccer, speedball, deck tennis, 
paddle tennis, badminton,—and other 
“essential nutrients!” There isn’t any- 
thing wrong with basketball, football 
or baseball—but when that is all chil- 
dren get, they are having meager diets! 

And worst of all, in this “so-so” pic- 
ture, it is the adult pressure which of- 
ten dictates the conduct of activities. 
“Bring fame to our school by being 
better than those you play” is their dic- 
tum to the select few who represent the 
school. In some communities, players 
do not have health examinations; they 
travel great distances; and they play 
more games a season than does the av- 
erage high-school varsity! Children get 
tied-up in emotional knots—they cry 
when they lose and get cocky when 
they win! 


The Dark Communities 


Many wellintentioned adults in com- 
munities of this kind little realize that 
they are depriving the majority of the 
children of opportunities which are 
rightfully theirs to take part in athletic 
activities. To these adults, athletics 
mean only highly-organized interschool 
programs! 

The picture is darkest in communi- 
ties where no provision is made for 
children of elementary schools to de- 
velop skill in athletic activities. No 


* * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 
time is provided in the school day. A 
few balls and bats are available for 
“free play.” Indoor facilities are usu- 
ally lacking. Outdoor space may be 
adequate as to size but poorly cared for. 
Supervision consists of one teacher who 
is around in case a child gets hurt—and 
sometimes even a person is lacking! 
The natural drive for activity leads 
some boys and girls to play with what- 
ever equipment is around. They often 
bring their own. Most of the children 
are “under-nourished!” They are being 
deprived of activities which could con- 
tribute toward their growth. With the 
increase in adult leisure and the grow- 
ing importance of athletic skill in our 
culture, these same boys and girls will, 
one day, look back upon their elemen- 
tary-school days with regret and a feel- 
ing of having been cheated of experti- 
ences they should have had. 
Junior-high-school boys in these dark- 
picture communities, fare a bit bettef 
because, traditionally, athletics are part 


of the program. Fun-loving girls make 
programs for themselves, too! 


Ways To Brighten Picture 


The picture in any community re- 
flects the attitude of the people toward 
all of its boys and girls. The picture 
can be bright everywhere, if the citi- 
zens want it to be! 

Members of our profession can con- 
tribute much by helping schools and 
communities plan and organize well- 
rounded programs of physical educa- 
tion and recreation for all of the chil- 
dren. ‘There are several significant 
projects of national scope which should 
lead to added professional insight. 

These are: a nation-wide status study 
in elementary-school physical educa- 
tion to include athletics, to be con- 
ducted by the US Office of Education; 
the continuing work of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interschool Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior 
High School Age; and the National 
Conference on Physical Education in 
the Elementary Schools, to which a 
small representative group of people 
will be invited. 
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/BISaiust released gives é 
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to building upkeep _—> 


Here, compiled under one cover, is everything you 
want to know about floor treatments, building 
maintenance, sanitation, custodial training. MODERN 
MAINTENANCE, Hillyard’s new catalog contains a 
gold-mine of practical guidance, latest information 
available, in the field of ceiling to floor maintenance. 
This book was designed to HELP YOU plan a 
low-cost maintenance program—to keep your buildings 
in “better than ever” condition at all times. 
Destined to become a “bible” of the industry... 
MODERN MAINTENANCE by HILLYARD will 
prove to be a profitable hom. 


Contains “how-to” guidance on every 
phase of building maintenance, 
floor treatment, sanitation 


.. how to save 50% on cleaning costs 
..- how to reduce slipping accidents in your building 


«+. how to select proper machines, equipment, to speed 
particular jobs. 


.»»how to keep down dust 


-.-how to remove paint and varnish without tedious 
sanding and scraping 


.. how to refinish a gym for non-slip, no-glare play 


...how to protect your investment in expensive floor’ 
installations 


.» how to treat wood floors for traffic safety 
... how to reline a basketball court 


. how to seal terrazzo and cement against water, dirt, 
traffic wear. 





St. Joseph, 
Missouri 
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Every teacher knows girls pass 
along much incorrect” hearsay” 


MENSTRUATION has deep significance in a girl’s life, 
Yet many young moderns are passing along old tales dis. 
credited ages ago. Send for the teachers’ Manual of Men- 
struation called “How Times Have Changed.”’ It will help 
you make sure that your students have correct information 
on this subject. 


It is a modern manual and includes discussion of the 
Tampax method of sanitary protection. Tampax discards 
belts, pins and outside pads. There is no restricting bulk 
and nothing to chafe or cause odor. It actually removes 
the possibility of anyone’s knowing that the ‘‘difficult 
days’’ have come. 

The use of Tampax is highly conducive to the mainte- 
nance of the students’ morale at these times and you can 
confidently give it your approval. Please note that a special 
folder is available for students. Check coupon. All ma- 
terial is free. 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 
for teachers “‘How Times Have Changed.” 1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorb- 
encies. 1) Booklet for students ““Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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says general semantics 
seeks to adapt meth- 
odologies of science and 
apply them to problems 
of human living. 


uE field of general semantics is one 

T which is likely to attract more and 

more attention as people discover its 

ossibilities. It has already proved a 
valuable aid to straight thinking. It 
tends to further individual adjustment 
and social harmony. General semantics 
furnishes a set of tools we would do 
well to use. 

For five years, the author has been 
applying the principles of general se- 
mantics in a year’s course in human 
relations in senior high school. Classes 
have met for daily periods of 55 min- 
utes each, five days a week. The semes- 
ter’s work has dealt with understand- 
ing human nature. 

Our work on human relations has 
three aims: 

{1] To minister to the social, psycholog- 
ical, and emotional needs of the 
teen-age individual in the light of 
the interests of his age-group; 

[2] To facilitate the individual’s matur- 

ing thru individual and group ex- 
periences, by which he may: 
[a] increase his insight into, and his 
understanding of his own nature, 
[b] condition or recondition his re- 
sponses to people and situations on 
a more mature level by voluntarily 
undergoing experiences which call 
for increasingly mature behavior; 

[3] To help the individual to orient 
himself to the world of reality thru 
various devices, which include: 

[a] learning to recognize the pit- 
falls inherent in our traditional ways 
of thinking, 

[b] acquiring training in avoiding 
these pitfalls. 


Ministering to Adolescent Needs 


On the level of social needs, the 
course seeks to contribute to the in- 
dividual’s preparation for his three 
major life activities: [1] getting along 
with others, [2] making a living, [3] 
establishing and maintaining a home. 

Because getting along with others 
is fundamental to the job and to the 
home, the major emphasis is placed on 
adjustment to others. Because the 
home is the most logical place to learn 
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adjustment, many activities are of- 
fered to be carried out in the family 
circle. Vocation is touched upon 
mainly in connection with a program 
of psychological testing. 

From the standpoint of psychologi- 
cal needs, the course provides experi- 
ences selected to assist in fulfilling the 
deep human needs for: [1] friendship 
and affection, [2] recognition and ap- 
proval, [3] participating as an accepted 
member of a group. 

On the level of student interests, our 
course in human relations follows the 
findings of recent surveys, which indi- 
cate that high-school students are 
chiefly concerned, aside from voca- 
tional interests, with various phases of 
social adjustment such as getting on 
better with friends and family, how to 
date successfully, earning recognition, 
and the like. 

Experiences which satisfy these in- 
terests and at the same time minister 
to underlying needs tend to further the 
development of emotional and social 
maturity. 


A Program of Maturing Experiences 


Perhaps the most vital present-day 
need in education is the development 
of more “know-how” in the area of 
emotional maturing. Much neglected 
in the past, the development of emo- 
tional maturity is recognized today as 
necessary to successful personality 
growth, to good personal relationships 
in family, business and society, and to 
the translation of the ideals of democ- 
racy into daily action. 

On the other side of the picture, 
psychiatrists are pointing out that the 
great majority of the world’s ills are 
due to the immature, childish com- 
ponents of human nature which crys- 
tallize in the individual and prevent 


his maturing. ‘The children of indi- 
viduals who ‘suffer from the disorders 
which are rooted in confirmed immia- 
turity are almost certain to join the 
great American army of misfits; of in- 
secure, inadequate persons, malad- 
justed or crippled personalities, di- 
vorced persons, alcoholics, and other 
victims of the adult infantilism which 
so extensively plagues our modern so- 
ciety. 

In view of the world’s crying need 
for men of adult stature, it is impera- 
tive to provide learning situations con- 
ducive to the growth of emotional 
maturity in the school child, who will 
be the citizen of tomorrow. To this 
end, the course in human relations is 
constructed primarily for activity. De- 
vices are employed which offer experi- 
ence such as words alone cannot sup- 
ply: sociodrama and other forms of 
dramatization, diagrams, models, mo- 
tion pictures, play-back recordings, in 
addition to individual activity. 

So far as possible, activities include 
experiences on the non-verbal level, at 
which conditioning is more readily ac- 
complished. Instead of giving a report 
on, say, “How To Make Friends,” the 
student goes out and makes friends, 
thus gaining something not to be 
obtained from report-making. 

He comes to feel and see and hear, 
in hand-clasp, in face and eyes and in 
tones of voice, signs of response, often 
too subtle for consciousness, which 
communicate their messages with a 
vividness and immediacy beyond the 
power of words. “How To Make 
Friends” is now part of his technique 
of living; not a body of notes stored on 
some shelf in his mind, to be consulted 
on occasion like a work of reference. He 
has the deep satisfactions derived from 
new companionship and the knowl- 
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One aim of human relations is to 
minister to the social, psychological, 
and emotional needs of the teen-ager. 


edge he can make good with people. 

To aid the maturing process, specific 
experiences are offered which are de- 
signed to help the student to progress 
thru his own efforts: 


FROM: THE DEPENDENCY OF 

CHILDHOOD 

getting 

inferiority, egotism, competitiveness 

hostility and aggressiveness 

destructiveness 

fantasy, delusional, and wishful think- 
ing 

rigidity and fixation 

static, reactionary, irresponsible, regres- 
sive attitudes 

the “I” of selfcentered childhood 


TOWARD: THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE ADULT 

giving 

understanding and appreciation of his 
own status 

friendliness and cooperativeness 

creativeness 

an active sense of reality 

flexibility, adaptability 

dynamic, outreaching, developmental 
attitudes of seeking responsibility 

the group-centered “We” of adulthood 
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As an inducement, reward is offered 
in the form of credit, group recogni- 
tion, or other form of approval. ‘This 
is done in order to overcome the ado- 
lescent’s reluctance to give up any part 
of his selfseeking, or to undertake re- 
sponsibility or anything that departs 
too much from his established patterns 
in family, school, or other group con- 
tacts which might make him feel con- 
spicuous or expose him to the possi- 
bility of failure or ridicule. 

Once he is induced to try an up- 
ward step, the rewards he gets from 
his venture into the realm of mature 
behavior tend to keep him on the new 
level. He develops better relationships 
and feels unexpected satisfactions. 


These are powerful deterrents to re- 


gression. 

The maturing experiences take the 
form of practical activities directed to- 
ward developing adult skills of living, 
and are aimed at the following goals: 


[1] Taking responsibility in home, 
school, organization, as a step to- 
ward developing initiative, selfreli- 
ance, and independence; 

[2] Selftraining in the traits of an out- 
going personality: 

[a] gaining, thru observation, read- 
ing and discussion, an aware- 
ness of traits that are liked, 
admired, and _ respected by 
others, 

[b] trying out activities which tend 
to cultivate them, 

[c] developing them in concrete 
situations involving group par- 
ticipation, making friends, 
salesmanship, leadership, and 
SO On; 

[3] Practice in getting along with others: 
[a] setting out to take active in- 

terest in others’ opinions, 

views, interests, and the like, . 

[b] evaluating attitudes and actions 
which they display and en- 
counter while participating 
with others, 

[c] acquiring understanding: 

[1] for others’ shortcomings, 
regressions, failures in 
friendship, 

[2] for differences in  back- 
ground, viewpoint, inter- 
ests, belief, 

[4] Acquiring social maturity: 

[a] gaining selfconfidence and self- 
reliance in human _ contacts 
thru their activities, in the 





sense of “have done—cap ga» 

[b] acquiring an appreciation» 
the worth of persons as individ. | 
uals thru learning to enjoy 

ple and being enjoyed by 4, 

[c] developing a feeling of oneney 
with a group by: 

[1] becoming accepted by the 
group because of what it | 
can contribute, 

[2] learning to reconcile one’s 
own desires and interes 
with those of others fo, 
the good of the group, 

[5] Formulating attitudes toward ideal 
as guides in group relationships: so, 
cial conventions, ethics, morals, jp. 

. ligion. 
At the outset, a battery of psycho 


eee 
The applications of general seman. 
tics used in the course under discus. 
sion are drawn largely from Alfred 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity 
(Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1948), 
the major text in the field. As q 
pleasant introduction to general sem. 
antics, the reader is referred to S. A. 
Hayakawa, Language in Thought and 
Action (Harcourt, 1949), Stuart 
Chase, The Tyranny of Words (Har. 
court, 1938), Irving J. Lee, Language 
Habits in Human Affairs (Harpers, 
1941), or Wendell Johnson, People 
in Quandries (Harpers, 1946). 
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logical tests is given the student. Hei 
asked to write out information, includ. 
ing a list of his problems as they relate 
to other people. Interviews throw 
more light on his needs. The instruc 
tor now helps him lay out a tentative 
list of activities whereby he can se 
about acquiring mature attitudes and 





patterns of action to replace his lin | 
gering childhood traits. His own prob 
lems thus become his own homework. 
In carrying out his plans, he makes” 
use of a device so simple and so effec | 
tive that it deserves mention. This” 
is Benjamin Franklin’s daily chart a 
recorded in his autobiography. On 
it, the student lists traits or habits he 
wants to develop or to modify. Each” 
day he marks his success or failure, and | 










so continues until he and the instruc 7 
tor are aware of improvement. The) 
chart and the follow-up make for in™ 
telligent cultivation of habits. 
Activities in the home involve the 
parents. For this reason, parents 
nights have to be held at intervals: | 


i 





W. LEROY MAC GOWAN is a health educator at the R.E. Lee High School, Jackson 7 
ville, Florida. The author was one of the first to introduce the type of course described 4 


in this article. 
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[1] To inform the parents, arouse their 
interest and secure their approval 
and cooperation; 

[2] To enlist their help in setting up 

" situations conducive to carrying out 
home experiences; — 

[3] To provide a clearinghouse of par- 
ent attitudes; 

[4] To give opportunity to compare 

notes on progress made by their 

children toward the goals they have 
set themselves. 


Orientation to Reality 


Epoch-making innovations such as 
world-girdling communication and the 
development of atomic energy make it 
necessarv for man to adjust himself to 
change more extensive and more swift 
than ever before in human history. 
Einstein, in his telegram to the atomic 
commission on the occasion of its ap- 
pointment, said in effect, “We must 
adopt a new type of thinking, if we 
are to survive as a Civilization.” 

The new type of thinking is here. 
We call it “scientific thinking.” Its 
effectiveness contrasts sharply with the 
unreliability of our inherited tradi- 
tional thinking. The only people who 
have so far adopted it, in general, are 
the mathematicians and workers in the 
exact sciences. The rest of us wallow 
about among the shoals of inexacti- 
tude which beset the channels of our 
daily thinking like a submarine navi- 
gator with a distorted prism in his peri- 
scope. Being unaware of this, we are 
at a loss to take precautions, and live 
in perpetual bewilderment at our mis- 
taken conclusions. 

An important reason for the rapid 
development of the physical sciences 
is that scientists have been forced to 
learn how to avoid the inaccuracies 
and pitfalls in our traditional thinking. 
These pitfalls consist of unconscious 
habits of thought, universal in our cul- 
ture, which are likely to lead to false 
conclusions, and therefore, delusion. 

They can be explained in simple 
terms. Students are directed first to 
observe instances of them in thinking, 
speaking, and in print. They are then 
given exercises in correcting their own 
thinking, with a view to developing a 
habitual avoidance of these pitfalls. 
A glance at some of the commonest of 
them may be of interest. 

Unconscious identifications, when 
false-to-fact, lead to delusional think- 
ing, unreliable conclusions, and some- 
times to pathological conditions. E’s 
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incipient neurosis furnishes an ex- 
ample. At 13, she quarreled with her 
beloved grandfather over the boy she 
was dating. That night her grand- 
father died, and she assumed that the 
quarrel had contributed to his death. 

At 17, she was very tense, listless, 
underweight. Selfobservation disclosed 
that she was identifying every elderly 
man she saw with the dead grand- 
father, and each time, she felt anew 
the peculiar mixture of resentment and 
remorse that was keeping her upset. 
Once she realized this, she was able 
to break the identification, and in a 
few weeks she had relaxed, put on 
weight, and picked up a lively interest 
in her studies. 

Unconscious unexpressed assump- 
tions, if false-to-fact, lead to unreliable 
conclusions, no matter how perfect a 
body of logic is reared upon them. 
Max Planck, in his recent autobiogra- 
phy, stresses the impossibility of arriv- 
ing at dependable conclusions unless 
one’s assumptions are unerringly 
sound. 

“Either-or” dogmatism leads our 
minds to jump from one extreme to 
the other without our realizing how 
much territory we have skipped over. 
In that middle ground, of which we 
ate totally oblivious, may reside the 
truth we are seeking. In much Euro- 
pean thinking today, one is either a 
Nazi or a Communist. There is no 
other. 

Attitudes of “allness” are due to our 
well-nigh universal unawareness that 





the factors of which we are conscious 
in any situation represent only a part 


of the total situation. We think we 
know “all” about it, and jump to a 
conclusion, disregarding the possible 
values of still unknown factors. 

Confusing levels of abstraction show 
in our prevailing race prejudices. We 
confuse the unique individual before 
us with the composite mental picture 
we have built up in our heads of his 
“race,” and assume the two are identi- 
cal, not realizing that we are projecting 
our abstract mental picture: of the 
“race” upon the physical individual. 
This results in misevaluation and un- 
sound judgin: nts regarding him. 

It is the task of general semantics to 
point out such pitfalls as these, and to 
apply devices whereby we may train 
ourselves to think more accurately. 
It is also the task of general semantics 
to interpret viewpoints and methodol- 
ogies which have been fruitful in vari- 
ous branches of science, and to put 
them in forms which we may apply 
to problems of living. Einstein’s rela- 
tivity is a case in point, as are Heisen- 
berg’s uncertainty principle, Pavlov’s 
findings, and so on. 

The adaptation and application of 
borrowed viewpoints such as these has 
opened fields of research which have 
already yielded results so encouraging 
that we should find them useful in 
helping us grow out of our horse-and- 
buggy attitudes and ways of doing and 
feeling in the entire area of human 
relations. 





The Committee on _ Interna- 
tional Relations of the National 
Education Association is active in 
plans for observance by schools of 
United Nations Day (October 24) 
and United Nations Week (Oc- 
tober 16-24). 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
national chairman of the National 
Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Day. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
is serving as a vice-chairman of the 
group; and Robert H. Reid, exec- 
utive assistant to the Committee 
on International Relations, is 
chairman of its Subcommittee on 
Education Organizations. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 





UNITED NATIONS OBSERVANCE 


the Committee on International 
Relations is sponsoring United 
Nations Week, in collaboration 
with the National Broadcasting 
Company and the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 
Preparation and distribution by 
the committee of a United Na- 
tions Kit—1950 is a part of the 
United Nations Week project. The 
kit contains a wide selection of 
reading and display materials, bib- 
liographies, activity suggestions, 
and other teaching aids. The 
United Nations Kit—1950 may be 
obtained from the Committee on 
International Relations, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for 25 cents. 














A Change for Better Service....., 


When a worthwhile task becomes so big that it interferes with giving good service, the 
sensible thing to do is to turn it over to someone who is qualified and capable of doing the 
job for you. That is exactly what we have done. 



























About two years ago when The Athletic Institute introduced its sports and physical edu. 
cation slidefilm instruction program, we planned to handle the non-profit sales and dis. 
tribution of the materials directly from our offices. This plan worked out fine until you 
started to demand the slidefilm teaching kits in quantities we were not equipped to handle 
efficiently. This meant you had to wait for delivery and, on our end, meant increased cost 
of handling. We were willing to bear the increased cost of handling but could find no 
reason to make you wait for delivery so we found the perfect solution to both problems, 


Effective immediately you may ob- 
tain our Beginning Sports Series 
slidefilms, at the same low prices 
established by us, from your local 
audio-visual dealer. 





To bring you this improved service 
it was necessary for us to eliminate 
all black and white versions of the 
slidefilms. Only the superior color 
versions are now available. The . 
seven subjects illustrated on this Beginning Bowling 
page are immediately obtainable. 
Other subjects now under produc: 
tion by The Athletic Institute will 
be announced later. Ask your local 
audio-visual dealer to give you a 
complete demonstration of the se- 
ries. If you do not know where to 
find him write to the Society For 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 West 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl., 
for his name and address. 








Beginning Tennis Beginning Golf 








Beginning Archery Beginning Tumbling Beginning Badminton 


A non-profit organization devoted to the 


T h se A if h l om 1 C I nst i tute advancement oj athletics and recreation. 
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4 
is No Ch f Other S 
There is No ange o ther Services...... 
e o . ° e 
Since we have solved the problem of handling the sale and distribution of our sports and 
e . . ° e - . 
physical education slidefilm instruction program (described on the opposite page), we can 
° + e 7 . e + . 
now give better service in providing you with the many other Institute aids. 
e . . . e 
The books, guides and pamphlets illustrated above are all immediately available from our 
. . . e . . . 
Chicago address. Send for our 1950 catalog describing this material in detail. 
I 7 r 3 4 
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Below is the latest honor roll of those who, through their continuous financial support, make possible 
the vast non-profit program of The Athletic Institute. (Listing as of Sept. 10th, 1950). 
Ace Carton Company, Chicago, Ili. Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 
Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. Palm, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Albany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. Haas-Jordan Co., Toledo, Ohio Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
American Lawn Tennis, New York, N. Y. James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. t 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky.. Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Anierican Thread Co., Chicago, Ill. Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum G Boren 
Ashaway Line G Twine Mfg. Co., Ashaway, Rhode Island Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. Co.), Dallas, Texas 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Ill. Horton Bristol Sales Corp., Bristol, Conn. Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y. Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 
A. S. Barnes G Co., New York. N. Y. The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. The Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Bike Web Co., Chicago, III. Hughes-Consolidated-Gihon, Inc., New York, N. Y. A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
: Boys’ Life, New York, N. Y. Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, III. Edwin J. Schoettle Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Burke Golf Co., Newark, Ohio Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. Scholastic Magazines, New York, N. Y. 
Calnap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, N. Y. The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, lil. Jones G Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. Sears, Roebuck G-Co., Chicago. III. 
Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 
; Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. Y 
: Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, III. Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. William Skinner G Sons, New York, N. Y. 
; . Mr. Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. | Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ala. 
: Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, ill. The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. A. G. Spalding G& Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
j Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, III. Lacon Woolen Mills, Chicago, Ill. Spaulding Fibre Co., Chicago, III. 
Cortiand Line Co., Cortland, N. Y. Lamkin Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles O. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn. A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. Sports Age, New York, N. Y 
: Davega-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y. MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
: John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich. MacGregor Golf, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio Stewart lrom Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
; Dayton Racquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
} ). deBeer G Son, Albany, N. Y. Marba System, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H Dewey G Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. Textile Yarn Co., Chicago, Il. 
H J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. Martin G Martin, Chicago, III. Thompson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
; Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. Frank j|. McKenna Athletic Equipment Co., True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Ili 
Elbak Publishing Co., Chicago, III. McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. United Stat ae Cc 8 Stine Voit N.Y 
F. C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. The Meyercord Co., Chicago, III. ei - ‘Stet ™ ro Ch +00 vs itt - he 
Felt Novelty Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. Monarch Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. mivereit Gheaener Go.. Coampargn, 0. 
; Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
; The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. Virginia Rubatex Div. Great American Indus- 
Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. : 
The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio National Electrical Manufacturing Assn., New York, N. Y. W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, IIl., Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Golfcraft, Inc., Chicago, III. representing all its sporting goods dealer members. C. F. Work & Sons, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Golfdom, Chicago, Il. National Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. Worthington Ball Co.. Elvria. Ohio 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. Athletic Shoe Co., — Spot-Bilt Inc., Chicago, lil. 
J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Nonpariel Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, Hil. 





: Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an associate membership comprised of a considerable number of sporting 
goods dealers, geographically spread throughout the United States. Space does not allow listing of these dealers individually. 
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The Athletic Institute, identifies its members. 








National Recreation 
Association 


HAVE been the Executive Director 
Q of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion since February, 1950. Altho I 
have not yet had an occasion to discuss 
possible areas of cooperation with any 
of the leaders of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning a few matters 
which might develop into areas of 
joint operation between the two asso- 
ciations. Past cooperation is a matter 
of record and the results achieved show 
what can be accomplished when the 
two organizations work together. 


Physical Education Service 


Probably the best example of 
AAHPER-NRA teamwork is the work 
of the latter’s National Physical Edu- 
cation Service in. the 20 years from 
1918 to 1938. During that time, the 
National Recreation Association spent 
approximately $250,000 in promoting 
and servicing a program of health and 
physical education in the schools of 
America. 

From 1918 to 1925, the efforts of the 
service were largely devoted to promo- 
tion. The main campaign was to get 
state legislation that would make pro- 
vision for physical education and to 
have state directors appointed on the 
staffs of state superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. 

In 1918, only eight states had effec- 
tive laws and only four states had 
active state directors; but by 1938, 37 
states had laws, 33 had state programs, 
and 23 had state directors. By 1938, 
20,000,000 school children and college 
youth from the ages of five to 20 were 
receiving some definite organized 
health and physical education instruc- 
tion. 

After 1925, increasing emphasis was 
placed on the servicing of state de- 
partments of education, state directors, 
and educational administrators—both 
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superintendents and principals. ‘This 
servicing included field visits, surveys, 
reports, newsletters and bulletins, con- 
ferences and speeches. (For a fuller 
description of the Physical Education 
Service, see THE JouRNAL, September, 


1938, p. 403.) 
Field of Recreation 


The most fruitful area of future 
work between the two associations 
seems to lie in the field of recreation. 
The National Recreation Association 
is prepared to cooperate in every way 
possible to make recreation education 
an essential part of the country’s edu- 
cational program. It believes that 
there is need for programs in the 
schools and colleges of America to 
help prepare individuals for the best 
and most satisfying use of their ex- 
panding leisure time. 

We also stand ready to help inter- 
pret to the local community the need 
for adequate school plants that would 
contain the necessary facilities and 
areas for actual student experience. 
This would be in connection with the 
recreation programs referred to above. 

Since many groups other than 


THE 
AAHPER 


schools and colleges are also concemej 
with affording recreation Experience, 
for individuals attending such instity 
tions, thé National Recreation Asso. 
ciation would be glad to help bring 
about the proper cooperation. 

We also would be happy to aid jy | 
the development of patterns of a4 
ministration which would bring about 
the most efficient and economical ug 
of the total resources made available 
for recreation and education on th 
local, state, and national level. The 
use of expanded recreation program 
and school areas and facilities would 
be included in such a program. 

The National Recreation Associz 
tion has been advocating trained recre. 
ation workers since its foundation ip 
1906 and was closely related to the 
graduate training program of the Ne 
tional Recreation School during the 
years 1926-1935. The association would 
like to cooperate fully in the develop” 
ment of essential curricula and qual 
fications to aid educational institutions 
engaged in the professional training of 
recreation workers. 

Finally, the association would coop | 
erate in the promotion, the actual | 
work, and the publicizing of recreation | 
research projects. 

Of course, there are probably several 
other possible areas of cooperation be | 
tween the two associations in addition’ 
to those mentioned above, and even’ 
those referred to need to be furthe 


: 





explored and developed before any 
definite action could be taken. In any 
case, the National Recreation Associe 
tion. would welcome the opportunity j 





to cooperate with the AAHPER in any 
areas of mutual concern. Togethet, 
there is a great deal the two organiz 
tions might accomplish, particularly m 
the field of recreation. : 


| 





MR. PRENDERGAST has had broad training and rich experience in law, social work 


and community organizations. 
Charities Aid Association. 





He was formerly associated with the New York State 
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One of the best ways to observe the 
democratic workings of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation 1s thru its organiza- 
tion of committees. These committees 
represent important channels thru which 
continuing service 1S rendered by the 
Association to the individual and the pro- 
ira to the Constitution and By- 
Laws, standing committees have a spe- 
cific membership and operate on their 
own codes. Membership on these com- 
mittees is organized on a rotation basis 
with three year terms. The president’s 
committees are appointed by the current 
president to solve an immediate problem; 
these committees dissolve with the ex- 
piration of the incumbent's office but 
may be reappointed by. the incoming 


officer. 
Nominating Committee 

Greim, Willard N., chairman, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colo., Central. 

Byler, Ruth V., State Department of Educa- 
“tion, Hartford, Conn., Eastern. 

Finger, Bernice, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Southern. 

Edwin Kregenou, Public Schools, Cleveland 
Ohio, Midwest. 


Standing Committees 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS COMMITTEE 
Fitchpatrick, Harriet, chairman, Public 

Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, Midwest [1951]. 
Fredericks, Wynn, University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles, Southwest [1951].. 


Gloss, George, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Eastern [1951]. 

Miles, Caswell, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Northwest [1952]. 

Small, Clare, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Central [1953]. 

Souza, Marion, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La., Southern [1952]. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


Alderson, C. J., chairman, University of Texas, 
Austin, Southern [1953]. 

Fink, Arnold, Lancaster Public Schools, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Eastern [1953]. 

Gullion, Blair, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., Central [1951]. 

Guthrie, Luell Weed, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif., Southwest [1952]. 

Perkins, Marjorie S., Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash., Northwest [1952]. 

*Petroskey, Helen, Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio, Midwest [1953]. 

Rowlett, Dewdrop, Public Schools, Murray, 
Ky., Southern [1952]. 

Snyder, Raymond, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., Central [1951]. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Starr, Helen M., chairman, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, 807 NE Broadway, Minne- 
apolis, Central [1952]. 

Belshaw, Roland E., University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Northwest [1952]. 

Broer, Marion, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Northwest [1953]. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


COMMITTEES 
AAHPER 1950-51 


Graybeal, Elizabeth, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, Duluth, Central [1953]. 
Havelin, Mrs. Cecyl N., State Department of 
Education, Los Angeles, Southwest [1952]. 

Hiss, Anna, University of Texas, Austin, 
Southern [1951]. 

Makechnie, George K., Sargent College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Eastern [1953]. 

Scott, Walter L., Public Schools, Long Beach, 
Calif., Southwest [1952]. 

Steinhaus, Arthur H., George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Midwest [1952]. 


FACILITIES COMMITTEE 


Jenne, Eldon, chairman, Public Schools, Port- 
land, Oreg., Northwest [1951]. 

Bergstrom, Robert W., Public Schools, San 
Diego, Calif., Southwest [1952]. 

Brown, Robert L., Southwest Louisiana State 
Institute, Lafayette, La., Southern [1953]. 

Christiansen, Milo F., Recreation Depart- 
ment, 3149 16th Street NW, Washington, 
D. C., Eastern [1952]. 

Jones, Grace E., Public Schools, Summit, 
N. J., Eastern [1952]. 

Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recre- 
ation, Portland, Oreg., Northwest [1951]. 

Pollard, Mary, New Mexico State Department 
of Health, Santa Fe, Southwest [1953]. 

Scannel, John, Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind., Midwest [1953]. 


GULICK AWARD COMMITTEE 


Manley, Helen, chairman, Public Schools, 
University City, Mo., Central [1953]. 

Duncan, Raymond O., State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill., Mid- 
west [1951]. 

Fisher, George J., (Honorary), 2 Park Ave., 
New York, Eastern [1951]. 

Hodgson, Pauline, University of California, 
Berkeley, Southwest [1951]. 

Houghton, Mrs. Grace, Walla Walla High 
School, Walla Walla, Wash., Northwest 
[1953]. : 

mane Rocallia, Public Schools, Louisville, Ky., 
Southern [1952]. 

Shirley, Mabel, St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., Central [1953]. 

Weckwerth, Charles E., Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., Eastern [1953]. 

Young, Carl, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Southwest [1951]. 


HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Manley, Helen, chairman, Public Schools, 
University City, Mo., Central [1952]. 

Hodgson, Pauline, University of California, 
Berkeley, Southwest [1953]. 

Lins, Ruth, Public Schools, Rockford, II1., 
Midwest [1951]. 





Miller, Ben W., American Youth Hostels, 
New York, Eastern [1953]. 

Salt, E. Benton, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Southern. [1952]. 

Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Northwest [1951]. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Halsey, Elizabeth, chairman, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Central [1952]. 

Galligan, Glen E., Washington State College, 
Pullman, Northwest [1952]. 

Hazelton, Helen, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., Midwest [1953]. 

jamerson, Richard E., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, Southern [1951]. 

Lang, John G., 3460 McTavish St., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada [1951]. 

Russell, Ruth, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Southwest [1951]. 

Willgoose, Carl, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Eastern [1953]. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Jack, Harold, chairman, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va., Southern [1953]. 

Abramoski, E. R., Erie Technical High 
School, Erie, Pa., Eastern [1953]. 

Alderson, C. J., University of Texas, Austin, 
Southern [1952]. 

Bleier, Theodore J., 275 NW 2nd St., Miami, 
Fla., Southern [1953]. 

Christiansen, Milo F., Recreation Depart- 
ment, 3149 16th Street NW, Washington, 
D. C., Eastern [1952]. 

Davies, Dorothy, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Midwest [1953]. 

Gable, Martha A., Board of Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Eastern [1951]. 

Gregg, Leah J., University of California, Los 
Angeles, Southwest [1952]. 

Greim, Willard H., Board of Education, Den- 
ver, Colo., Central [1952]. 

Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Rec- 
reation, Portland, Oreg., Northwest [1951]. 

McCristal, King J., Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Midwest [1951]. 

Snyder, David P., Board of Education, Oak- 
land, Calif., Southwest [1952]. 


LOCAL, STATE, AND DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Vernier, Elmon L., chairman, Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Md., Eastern [1953]. 

Bernholdt, Florence, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio, Midwest [1951]. 

Dunn, Bill K., Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Southwest [1951]. 

Green, Leon G., University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Northwest [1953]. 

Henre, Merle, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Kans., Central [1951]. 

Hess, Lewis, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Midwest [1952]. 

Rahl, Katherine M., State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oreg., Northwest 
1952]. 

Sastch, Perry J., State Director of Physical 
Education, St. Paul, Minn., Central [1953]. 

Shields, Wayne, City Recreation Department, 
Athens, Ga., Southern [1953]. 

Stevens, Bill K., University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Southern [1951]. 

Stowell, Marion, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Eastern [1951]. 
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Turpin, Ruth H., Box 454, Alamogordo, N. 
Mex., Southwest [1953]. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


* Cox, David J., chairman, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif., South- 
west [1953]. 

Eastabrooks, Marjorie, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash., North- 
west [1952]. 

Hoover, Ruth I., University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Central [1952]. 

Manchester, Gertrude, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Southern [1953]. 

Rearick, Elizabeth C., MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Ill., Midwest [1953]. 

Richardson, Howard G., State Department 
of Education, Augusta, Maine, Eastern 
[1951]. 


PERMANENT HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND EXHIBITS COMMITTEE 


Gray, Miriam, chairman, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Midwest [1952]. 
Campbell, Ruth E., University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Central [1953]. 

Culbert, Katherine, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Southern [1953]. 

*Davidson, Mrs. Bryant, Centenary College, 
Shreveport, La., Southern [1953]. 

Jackson, C. O., University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Midwest [1951]. 

McHose, Elizabeth, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Eastern [1952]. 

Overton, Mrs. Vada, Public Schools, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., Southwest [1952]. 

Pelton, A. C., Public Schools, Seattle, Wash., 
Northwest [1952]. 

von Borries, Eline, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md., Eastern [1953]. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE 
ARMED FORCES COMMITTEE 


Esslinger, Arthur A., chairman, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., Eastern [1951]. 

Bank, Theodore P., The Athletic Institute, 
209 South State St., Chicago, IIl., Midwest 
1952]. 

tases Leonard, New York University, New 
York, Eastern [1952]. 

Metcalf, T. Nelson, University of Chicago, 
Ill., Midwest [1951]. 

Olds, Lloyd, Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Midwest [1951]. 

Orion, Harold, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C., Eastern [1952]. 


STATE, DISTRICT AND NATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Central District: Dorothy Dickie, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs [1953]. 
Cotorapo: Dorothy Humiston, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver [1951]. 


Iowa: Theresa Anderson, North High 
School, Des Moines [1952]. 
Kansas: Ann Theilen, Wichita High 


School North, Wichita [1953]. 

Minnesota: Eloise M. Jaeger, 158 Norris 
Gym, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis [1951]. 

Missouri: George M. Stuber, 7500 Mary- 
land Ave., Clayton [1952]. 

NEBRASKA: James Dutcher, Doane College, 
Crete [1953]. 

Nortu Daxora: (To be appointed) 

Soutu Daxota: (To be appointed) 





Wyominc: (To be appointed) 

Eastern District: Nelson Walke, Brooklyn 
College, Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, 
Brooklyn [1953]. 

CONNECTICUT: Max Andrews, director of 
student activities, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs [1951]. 

DeLawarE: W. Calvin Wood, Caesar 
Rodney High School, Camden [1952]. 
District or Corumsia: (To be ap- 

pointed ) 

Maine: Doris I. Fitz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Gorham [1951]. 

MaryLanp: Andrew ‘1’. Norgan, supervisor 
of physical education, Department of 
Education, Baltimore [1952]. 

MassacuuseTts: Barry Briggs, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst [1953]. 

New Hampsuire: Ruth Taylor, Laconia 
High School, Laconia [1951]. 

New Jersey: Alma Vom Steeg, 59 Tower 
Hill Ave., Red Bank [1952]. 

New York: Marion Stowell, 231 Forest 
Hill Drive, Syracuse [1953]. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Wilfred C. Collin, 2347 
77th Ave., Philadelphia [1951]. 

Ruope Istanp: John H. Osterberg, Public 
Schools, Providence [1952]. 

Vermont: (To be appointed) 

Midwest District: Randolph Webster, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing [1953]. 

Iturnois: Barbara’ Kerch, Community 
High School, Granite City [1951]. 

Inp1ANA: Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 
South Clinton, Fort Wayne [1952]. 

Micuican: Marie Hartwig, Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor [1953]. 

Onto: Carl T. Nessley, Ohio University, 
Athens [1951]. 

West Vircinia: Robert Jameson, Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, Charleston 
[1952 

Westen: Ray Montieth, Wiison Junior 
High School, Appleton [1952]. 

Northwest District: Clifford Peek, 11004 Riv- 
era Road, N. E. Seattle [1952]. 

IpaHo: Leon Green, University of Idaho, 
Moscow [1951]. 

Montana: Jane Duffalo, State Department 
of Instruction, Helena [1952]. 

Orecon: Margaret Greenslade, Lewis and 
Clark, Portland [1953]. 

Wasuincton: Charlotte Wirth, 213 Park 
Ave., Yakima [1952]. 

Southern District: Mrs. Vesta R. Bourgeois, 
Box 207, Lafayette [1951]. 

ALABAMA: Mrs. C. D. Boaz, Anniston High 
School, Anniston [1952]. 

Arkansas: (To be appointed) 

Frormwa: Herman Schnell, University of 
Florida, Gainesville [1953]. 

GeorciA: Thomas McDonough, director 
of physical education, «Emory Univer- 
sity [1952]. 

Kentucky: (To be appointed) 
Louisiana: Jessie Keep, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette [1951]. 
Mississippi: J. G. McMurray, Department 
of Physical Education, University of Miss- 

issippi, University [1952]. 

Nortu Carouina: (To be appointed) 

OxtaHoMa: Flora May Ellis, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater [1951]. 

SoutH Carouina: (To be appointed) 

TENNESSEE: Ben Plotnicki, University of 

Tennessee, Knoxville [1953]. 





Texas: Lloyd Russell, Ba i 
Waco [1951]. " Univer 
VirciniA: Josephine Hubbell, Ma W. 
ington College of the University of Vj 
ginia, Fredericksburg [1953]. bd 
Southwest District: Lloyd Webster 
North Spring St., Los Angeles * ’ b. 
Arizona: Jeanne Evans, Arizona Stat 6 
lege, Tempe [1953]. . 
Carirornia: Harry Phillips, 113; W 
6oth Street, Los Angeles [1951]. ‘ 
Nevapa: Leon Etchemendy, Sparks Jung 
High School, Sparks 
New Mexico: Arlyne Kilpatrick, -y 
Mexico Western College, Silver Or 
ee 
Urau: Merrill Watkins, 
Ogden [1951]. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Drew, E. Gwendolyn, chairman, Washin n 
University, St. Louis, Mo., Central (1951), | 

Danford, Howard G., Florida State Ung | 
sity, Tallahassee, Southern [1953}. 

Fields, Morey R., New York University, Ne 
York, Eastern [1952]. i 

Nogues, Marie, Mills College, Oakland, Cali 
Southwest [1952]. : 

Oermann, Karl, C. H., University of Pity 
burgh, Pa., Eastern [1953]. 

Smith, Ernest, University of Georgia, Athey 
Southern [1951]. 

Streit, William K., Board of Education, Gj. 
cinnati, Ohio, Midwest [1953]. 

Wilson, Ruth, University of Washington 
Seattle, Northwest [1952]. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 


Daniels, Arthur, chairman, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, Midwest [1951]. 
Anderson, Theresa, Public Schools, Dg 

Moines, Iowa, Central [1952]. 

Duffalo, Jane, State Department of Publi 
Instruction, Helena, Mont., Northwe 
[1953]. 

Hooper, Carol, Public Schools, Redlank) 
Calif., Southwest [1952]. 

Hoppe, E. O., Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., Midwest [1953]. 

McCall, Margaret, Alabama College, Monte 
vallo, Southern [1951]. 

Walke, Nelson, Brooklyn College, Brookln) 
N. Y., Eastern [1951]. 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON 
AWARD COMMITTEE 


Sudduth, S. B., chairman, Peabody Colleg 
Nashville, Tenn., Southern [1953]. 
Garafola, Gerald A., Board of Education 
Newark, N. J., Eastern [1953]. 
Greim, Willard N., Public Schools, Denve,, 
Colo., Central [1951]. ; 
Hayes, Elizabeth, University of Utah, Sat? 
Lake City, Southwest [1953]. 
Kidwell, Kathro, University of Washington} 
Seattle, Northwest [1951]. { 
Lyons, Russell H., State Department of Eide 
cation, Jackson, Miss., Southern [1952]. 
Samuelson, Leo J., Evanston Township Hig 
School, Evanston, IIl., Midwest [1952] 
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President’s Committees 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Miller, Ben W., chairman, American Youll 
Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39th St., New Yon 
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L. Carroll, College Physical Educa- 
“ "Association, Columbia University, New 


‘ork. ne 
na Margaret, University of Michigan, Ann 


Bosna Ray O., Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, State Department of Education, 

ingfield, Ill. — 
hs onsy William L., Temple University, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 

he Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Moore, Elizabeth, Delta Psi Kappa, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. _ 

Nash, Jay B., New York University, New 
York. . 
Weeks, Mary M., YWCA Health Education 
Directors’ Society, 600 Lexington Ave., 

New York. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Kranz, Leon G., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., Midwest. 

Keller, Louis F., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Central. ae 
Kistler, Joy W., Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge, Southern. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH COMMERCIAL 
CONCERNS COMMITTEE 


Abernathy, Ruth, chairman, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Southwest. 

Moss, Bernice, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Southwest. 

Smith, Julian, Michigan State Department 
of Education, Lansing, Midwest. 


1950 YEARBOOK EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Kozman, Hilda C., University of California, 
Los Angeles, Southwest. 

Abernathy, Ruth, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Southwest. 

Miller, Ben W., American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., 6 East 39th St., New York, Eastern. 

Oberteuffer, Delbert, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, .Midwest. 

O'Keefe, Pattric Ruth, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Central. 

Winans, Sterling, California State Recreation 
Commission, Sacramento, Southwest. 

Troester, Carl A., Jr., ex officio, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, AAHPER. 


1951 YEARBOOK SUBJECT COMMITTEE 


Kozman, Hilda C., University of California, 
Los Angeles, Southwest. 

Fields, Morey R., New York University, New 
York, Eastern. 

Messersmith, Lloyd, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex., Southern. 

Eva Seen, Oregon State College, Cowallis, 
Oreg. 


COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION’S FUNCTIONS, SERVICES, AND FI- 
NANCES (Survey Committee) 


Evans, Ruth, chairman, Public 
Springfield, Mass., Eastern. 

Blanchard, Vaughn S., Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich., Midwest. 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Northwest. 


CONTINUING COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON GRADUATE PRO- 
FESSIONAL PREPARATION IN HEALTH. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Schools, 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


AND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
GRADUATE STUDY IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Hughes, William L., chairman, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., Eastern. 

Abernathy, Ruth, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Southwest. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif., Southwest. 

Fitzgerald, Gerald B., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Central. 

Wilson, Charles C., Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., Eastern. 


EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE FOR A NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PHASE OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM 


Schneider, Elsa, chairman, US Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., Eastern. 

Blanchard, Vaughn S., Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich., Midwest. 

Champlin, Ellis, University of the State 
of New York, Albany, Eastern. 

Evans, Ruth, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Mass., Eastern. 

Hogan, Frances Wayman, Fort Worth Pub- 
lic Schools, Fort Worth, Tex., Southern. 

Manley, Helen, University City Public 
Schools, University City, Mo., Central. 

Pritzlaff, A. H., Board of Education, Chicago, 
Midwest. 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE EFFECTS OF 
THE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE ON THE TOTAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Brownell, Clifford L., chairman, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
Eastern. 

Bellshaw, Rolland E., University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Northwest. 

Espenschade, Anna, University of California, 
Berkeley, Southwest. 

Kistler, Joy W., Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Southern. 

Kranz, Leon, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, IIl., Midwest. 

O'Keefe, Pattric Ruth, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Central. 

Shaw, John H., Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Eastern. 


COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE DESIRABIL- 
ITY OF ESTABLISHING THE COMMITTEE ON 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
IN REHABILITATION AS A STANDING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE AAHPER 


Clarke, H. Harrison, chairman, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., Eastern. 

Daniels, Arthur S:, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Midwest. 

Morgan, Lt. Col. Cecil W., Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., Eastern. 

Vernier, Elmon L., Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., Eastern. 


Joint Committees 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATHLETIC COMPETI- 
TION FOR CHILDREN OF ELEMENTARY AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE OF THE SOCI- 
ETY OF STATE DIRECTORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE CONSULTANTS 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, AND THE 
AAHPER 

McNeely, Simon, chairman, US Office of Ed- 

ucation, Washington, D.C. 


Corrubia, Helen, Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Forsythe, Charles, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Gable, Martha, Public Schools, Philadelphia. 

Hartwig, Helen, 9027 Eager Road, Apt. D, 
Richmond Heights 27, Mo. 

Hein, Fred V., AMA, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II]. 

Houston, Larry, Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Jones, Edwina, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Maxwell, C. H., US Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Robertson, Harley, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Olympia, Wash. 

Southworth, Warren, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisc. 

— Frances, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL COL. 
LEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, AND 
AAHPER 


Representatives of the AAHPER: 
McDonough, Thomas, Emory 
Ga., Southern [1952]. 
Mitchell, Elmer D., University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Midwest [1951]. 
Troester, Carl A., Jr.. AAHPER [1953]. 


University, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR IN. 

TERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS OF AAHPER, 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH 

SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS, AND 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 

SCHOOL PRINCIPLES 

Representatives of the AAHPER: 

Ferguson, Thomas C., State Department of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. [1952]. 

Cobb, P. C., Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, 
Tex., Southern [1953]. 

Dickinson, Harvey, High School, Hinsdale, 
Ill., Midwest [1953]. 

Hein, Fred V., AMA, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., Midwest [1952]. 

Stafford, Frank S., US Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Eastern [1951]. 

Vernier, Elmon L., Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Md., Eastern [1951]. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH EDUCATION 

TERMINOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 

HEALTH ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN SCHOOL 

HEALTH ASSOCIATION, AND AAHPER 

Representatives of the AAHPER: 

Moss, Bernice, chairman, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Southwest. 

Grout, Ruth, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Central. 

Wilson, Charles C., Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., Eastern. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SURFACING METH- 
ODS AND MATERIALS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES, THE 
AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY, AND THE 
AAHPER 


Representatives of the AAHPER: 

Johnson, John, Department of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Central. 

Thompson, Harry, Department of Education, 
Great Neck, New York, Eastern. 





* Requested, but no answer to date. 
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New — Ready For Fall Classes! $ 
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KINESIOLOGY | tire 
mea 

Two objectives inspired the preparation of this book: (1) to improve performance in work and sport, and (2) to make work easy and =P 
comfortable. It provides excellent source material for the study of body mechanics and methods of teaching physical education and athletic face 
activities. It stresses the normal man in motion, only incidentally discussing the abnormal or pathological conditions affecting motion. How. disc 
ever, the elements of kinesiology necessary for students of the physical occupational, and corrective therapies, orthopedic surgery and physical plac 

: medicine are presented. Much of it will also be useful to those in the fields of industry and the military who are endeavoring to fit the stuc 
man to the task and the task to the man. on 

Although its approach is scientific, it is simplified and liberally punctuated wth examples and illustrations. Only an elementary knowl. tion 

edge of anatomy, physics, and physiology by the reader is assumed and full explanations of these sciences are presented when they are of 
introduced. A special chapter on Swimming is included because this sport is unique in its movements. the 

By LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, The University of Southern California, etc., and F 

i JOHN M. COOPER, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, The University of Southern California. Both formerly of Military Physical I 

Training Programs. 435 Pages, Illustrated. PRICE, $4.50. ( 

P I 

Coming Soon—Scheduled for October Release. " 

rat 

AND DIVING - 

SWIMMING 7 

pul 

New Second Edition. (Formerly called COMPETITIVE SWIMMING AND DIVING.) Completely revised, the book presents much new ma 

material. The crawl stroke techniques introduced by the Japanese in 1949 have been evaluated. New information on conditioning and train- feey 

ing has been included, and refinements in technique of the back crawl and breast stroke have been added. New coaching hints on diving dis 

are made. New topics have been included which present preparations for a swimming and diving meet and responsibilites of the various inc 

officials and swimming pool design. New swimming and diving drawings are added—most of the illustrations are from an underwater movie on 

study of some of the world’s greatest swimmers—picture studies which have opened a new technique in the swimming world. 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, Sr., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head Swimming Coach, University of lowa; and 
LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., University of Southern California. (In Preparation) 


Other Mosby Books in This Field * 


























Just Off the Press! GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS = 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS The growing popularity of golf in the physical education pro- , of 
New Third Edition grams of many schools has emphasized the need for a complete of 
Coaches, Sports Writers, Stars and Prospective Stars in Track and text on group instruction. Believing that neither a golf professional i Tl 
Field Events—all who are interested in physical education—will nor a physical education teacher could alone successfully undertake tic 
welcome this New Third Edition of the popular TRACK AND a comprehensive presentation of mass instructional methods, the : de 
FIELD ATHLETICS by Bresnahan-Tuttle. Wherever courses on track authors of GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS have combined their pa 
and field athletics are given, this book stands high in the esteem knowledge of golf technique and their experience in group teach- : 
of teachers and students for it is practical and based on scientific ing in a single volume—and have produced an unusually fine book 
facts. of instructional aids and procedures which they cover in great ; 
Thoroughly revised, the text continues the original objective of detail. 
providing direction for both the beginner and the finished per- By BETTY HICKS, 1941 National Women’s Golf Champion; 1944 : 
former in track and field events. All-American Open Champion; 1945-46 President, Women’s Pro- H 
By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Assistant Professor of Physical fessional Golfers’ Association; etc. and ELLEN J. GRIFFIN, B.S., 
Education; formerly Track Coach, State University of lowa; and M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, The Women’s Col- 
W. W. TUTTLE, ‘Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, State University of lege of the University of North Carolina. 312 pages, 105 illus- ) 
lowa. 500 pages, 75 illustrations. PRICE, $5.00. trations. $3.50 ; st 
1 P' 
SEND FOR OUR NEW COLLEGE CATALOG WITH DESCRIPTIONS y Of 
OF ALL MOSBY BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 0} 
ac 
pr 
ti 
The C. V. MOSBY Company : 
s efe e co j S 
Scientific Publications | t 
3207 Washington Blvd. 720 Post Street S 
St. Louis 3, Missouri San Francisco 9, California C 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 


HEALTH 

Personal Hygiene Applied. Jesse F'eiring 

Williams. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 

Co., W. Washington Square. 471 pp. 
i is the ninth edition of a popular 

hygiene text. The first chapter has been en- 
tirely rewritten to make more precise the 
meaning of health and present the sort of 
imperatives that thoughtful persons ought to 
face. The next four chapters continue the 
discussion of habits and attitudes having a 
place in the health philosophy of a college 
student. Following chapters include material 
on fitness and exercise, posture, food, respira- 
tion, heart, glands, skin, nerves, sexual aspects 
of life, care of the mouth and throat, and 
tlie prevention of specific diseases. 

Textbook of Healthful Living. Harold S. 

Diehl. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1950. 766 

pp. $4.00. 

This is a fourth edition of a readable, accu- 
rate, and functional hygiene text. All materials 
have been revised to keep pace with the ad- 
vances and the improvement of personal and 
public health and preventive medicine. New 
materials have been added in the field of 
community health. Reading suggestions and 
discussion questions have been modified to 
include recent references of special significance 
and to emphasize new developments in the 
health field. 

Community Health Organization. Ira V. 

Hiscock. New York: The Commonwealth 

Fund, 41 E. 57th St., 277 pp. $2.75. 

This fourth edition brings community 
health organization up-to-date. Most of the 
chapters have been rewritten and much new 
material has been added. The author’s plan 
of health organization includes the elements 
of the best current practice in the country. 
The book covers general planning, organiza- 
tion, and administration. It also considers in 
detail, various specialized services of the de- 
partment and includes a discussion of finances. 

Biological Foundations of Health Education. 

Proceedings of the Eastern States Health 

Education Conference, April 1-2, 1948. 

New York Academy of Medicine. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 2960 

Broadway, New York. 1950. 169 pp. 

$2.50. 

The papers of this symposium are by out- 
standing authorities in the field of education, 
psychiatry, nutrition, gerontology, epidemiol- 
ogy, and sociology; contributions to a philos- 
ophy of positive health education. This is in 
accord with the modern theory of health as a 
positive state of well-being, and health educa- 
tion as a teaching of physical, emotional, and 
social well-being for the entire community. 
Some of the authors are: Clair E. Truber, 
Harry Kruse, Frederick Tisdall, Frederick 
Stare, Paul Lemkau, George Stevenson, Ethel 
Ginsburg, Clive McCay, Edward Stieglitz, 
Alexander Langmuir. and Edward Bortz. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


General Biology, for colleges. Second Edi- 
tion. Gairdner B. Moment, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St. 1950. 680 pp. $5.00. 

In this new edition, emphasis is placed on 
key principles and central concepts and the 
evidence supporting them. Whenever pos- 
sible, biological discoveries are presented with 
historical prospectives. Some 150 new illus- 
trations of many types have been added. In- 
creased stress is placed on the human import 
of biological facts and principles thruout the 
entire text and at the same time, a more equal 
balance has been struck between plant and 
animal materials. The modern concept of 
levels of organization; atoms, molecules, cells, 
multicellular organisms, and populations is 
introduced. This important idea is doing for 
Twentieth Century biology what the theory 
of evolution did for the biology of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Public Health Is People. Ethel L. Gins- 

burg. New York: The Commonwealth 

Fund, 41 E. 57th St. 1950. 239 pp. 

$1.75. 

This book is devoted to human relation- 
ships in public health. All phases of public 
health work are considered in this aspect: 
administration, intrastaff relationships, com- 
munity relationships, and clinical services. 
The purpose of the book is to help public 
health workers realize that thru their every- 
day activities they can promote mental health 
within the community; to offer leads and sug- 
gestions to those who wish to incorporate 
mental-health concepts in staff development 
programs; and, to reaffirm the conviction that 
this sort of training should be available to 
students. 

The Envelope; A study of the impact of the 

world upon the child. James S. Plant. New 

York: The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 

57th St. 1950. 299 pp. $3.00. 

In the presentation of problems of children 
in terms of the central concept of The Enve- 
lope, an effort is made to recognize certain 
recurring patterns in growth and apply them 
to the total personality in its social setting: 
that is, to the child’s capacity to make selec- 
tive response to his environment. Believing 
that social pressure and trends are as impor- 
tant to the individual as his physical self, 
every opportunity is taken to suggest their 
individual impact on the child. 

The security of an individual child in terms 
of such external influences as religion, form of 
government, and the like are discussed. There 
is more concern with the exploration of prob- 
lems than with discoverv of a specific solution. 
This book should be of special value to all 
who are interested in child welfare. 

Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. Walter 

Krueger. Fifth edition. Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington 

Square. 1950. 284 pp. $3.00. 

This revision has been made to bring the 
book in line with the latest advances and 


points of view in the field of healthful living. 
Much of the old material tho still relevant 
has been rewritten to achieve a clear orderly 
arrangement. The basic facts of personal hy- 
giene have been presented with the definite 
aim of assisting the student to formulate a 
rational health program for daily living and 
thus to acquire the art of living healthfully. 

The writer has attempted to motivate the 
student to make the necessary effort to attain 
a high level of health. Altho the book is ad- 
dressed primarily to students at the college 
level, it should be of value to other readers 
who may be interested in the promotion of 
personal health. 

The Influence of the Group on the Judz- 

ments of Children. Ruth W. Berenaa. 

New York: King’s Crown Press, Colum- 

bia University. 1950. 86 pp. $2.25. 

This is a series of wellexecuted experi- 
ments which study the struggle of the indi- 
vidual to accommodate himself to the require- 
ments of others as they conflict with his own 
deepest needs. These new methods may enable 
us to understand more fully the nature of the 
struggle between social pressures and the in- 
dividuals demand for autonomy. 

The Hormones, Chemistry, Physiology and 

Applications. Volume 2. Edited by Greg- 

ory Pincus and Kenneth Thimann. New 

York: Academic Press, Inc., 125 E. 23rd 

St., 1950. 781 pp. $12.50. 

The systematic presentation of this new 
knowledge may make possible a more funda- 
mental understanding of the field and serve 
to stimulate the planning of new and more 
broadly based research. The bulk of animal 
physiology is found in the present volume. 

The Practical Statistics in Health and Med- 

ical Work. Ruth Rice Puffer. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 

St., 1950. 238 pp. $3.75. 

To make statistics more serviceable to the 
medical sciences, this book presents a compre- 
hensive outline of the methodology of statis- 
tical analysis. It stresses the practical aspects 
of the subject, citing typical examples and 
procedures. It is intended for health officers, 
physicians, nurses, statisticians, and other 
health and medical workers. 

The Psychology of Mental Health. Louis P. 

Thorpe. New York: The Ronald Press 

Co., 15 E. 26th St., 747 pp. $5.00. 

The book has been prepared as a textbook 
for university and college courses. A special 
effort has been made to incorporate basic 
material relating to the nature, development, 
and measurement of personality. Altho the 
emphasis is on the normal behavior, the 
causes and course of abnormality are traced 
to the extent deemed necessary for under- 
standing of deviations in mental health. The 
book should be useful to parents, teachers, 
and others vested with the responsibility of 
assisting children, youth, or adults in improv- 
ing mental health status. 

Health in the Elementary School. Depart- 

ment of Elementary School Principals. 

National Education Association, 1201 

26th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

1950. 383 pp. 29th yearbook. $3.00. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals presents this yearbook as a practical 
guide for elementary-school health education. 
It is composed of contributions of many ele- 
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mentary-school principals and other workers 
in health and elementary education. Articles 
have been chosen to present varying points of 
view. The yearbook should be considered as 
a clearinghouse of practice rather than a fixed 
guide in the planning and administering of 
school health programs. 

Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. Clif- 

ford P. Froehlich. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 352 pp. 

$3.75. 

The overall guidance program is described 
in terms of the services which it can render 
the pupils in groups or individually. Each of 
the recommended services is illustrated by de- 
scriptive material concerning actual practices 
of typical smaller schools in the United States. 
The contribution of the guidance program to 
the instructional staff, the administration, the 
curriculum, and research services is described, 
making this text a valuable handbook for guid- 
ance workers and administrators in smaller 
schools. 

Counseling Adolescents. I). G. William- 

son. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., 1950. 535 pp. $4.50. 

Stress is placed upon counseling as a form 
of personalized and individualized assistance to 
adolescents as they develop their full person- 
alities. Actual case histories are included to 
show the range of adaptation possible in basic 
counseling techniques. A special emphasis of 
the book is an extensive review of literature 
on the subject. 

Analytic Group Psychotherapy. S. R. Slav- 

son. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 2960 Broadway. 1950. 266 pp. 

$3.50. 

After outlining the basic dynamics of psy- 
chotherapy generally, the author shows how 
these are modified thru the presence of a 
number of patients, and describes how trans- 
ferences are affected, resistances reduced, and 
catharsis accelerated. The criteria for selecting 
patients for the various groups of analytic 
psvchotherapy—play group therapy, activity- 
interview group therapy, and interview group 
therapy—are for the first time described. The 
book contains many illustrations of actual 
group therapy. 

Your Hair, Its Health, Beauty, and 

Growth. Herman Goodman. New York: 

Emerson Books. Inc., 251 W. 19th St., 

1950. 281 pp. $2.05. 

This book is written in popular stvle for 
nersons concerned with problems of hair reten- 
tion, regrowth, removal, and general care. 

Health Activities. Julia C. Foster. Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 

188 pp. 

This is a workbook for the secondary- 
school health classes intended to complement 
textbooks in the field. 

Home Nursing Textbook. American Red 

- Cross. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Co., 

1012 Walnut St., 235 pp. Paper cover 

6o¢, cloth cover $1.00. 

This is the sixth revision of the official Red 
Cross textbook on home nursing. It provides 
necessary information to guide the home- 
maker in keeping the family in good health, 
assisting in illness, and supporting community 
action in the promotion of health. 

Youth Grows Into Adulthood. Morev R. 
Fields, Jacob A. Goldberg, and Holger F. 
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Kilander. New York: Chartwell House, 

Inc., 280 Madison Ave., 246 pp. 

This is a book for secondary-school use 
offering information and guidance to students 
in understanding themselves and establishing 
wholesome attitudes and habits. Parents, 
teachers, and other leaders with whom the boy 
and girl have contact can assist them to build 
and enjoy a wholesome physical, emotional; 
and social life. The book is accompanied by 
a guide for teachers which provides objectives, 
suggestions for instructions, activities, and de- 
sirable motivations. 

Health Highlights. Jack E. Hansma. Du- 

buque, Iowa: W. C. Brown Co. .1950. 

79 pp. $1.25. 

This manual is intended to supplement text- 
books or may be used as a guide in suggested 
references. The 20 units chosen include the 
12 major health problems suggested by the 
Joint AMA-NEA Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education. Further research on stu- 


dent needs, interests, and attitudes has indi- - 


cated the advisability of including eight 
additional units. 

References suggested by students have been 
incorporated. The guide includes such items 
as a personal health inventory, a personal 
background and interest questionnaire, a food 
intake record, projects, and a course evalua- 
tion check list. It is illustrated with cartoon 
drawings. 

Elements of Healthful Living. Harold S. 

Diehl. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 1950. 329 pp. 

$2.00. 

This abridgment of Textbook of Healthful 
Living has been revised to include develop- 
ments which have occurred in the field of 
personal and community health since publi- 
cation of the first edition. There is new ma- 
terial on the skin and its care and the chapter 
on community health has been expanded. 
More consideration is given to housing and 
health. Various proposals for the expansion 
and financing of medical and public health 
services are discussed. 

Clinical Nutrition. Norman Jolliffe. F. F. 

Tisdall, and Paul R. Cannon, Editors. 

New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 49 E. 

6 23rd St., 1950. 925 pp. $12.00. 

To make the new knowledge of nutrition 
available in a form which will be useful in 
everyday practice, the Food and Nutrition 
Roard of the National Research Council has 
had this clinical guide prepared by a group of 
eminent authorities. Special attention is de- 
voted to the difficult problem of diagnosis. 
Accurate recognition of each type of nutri- 
tional disorder is made clear. 

Over 90 illustrations are included, 60 of 
which are in color. The chapters on specific 
nutrients, each by an expert on his assigned 
topic, are organized uniformly to present a 
brief but adequate description of the bio- 
chemistry, a consideration of the physiology 
of its utilization, and the requirements in 
health and disease, the results in deficiency, 
and treatment. The appendix includes a selec- 
tion of 19 dietary patterns, which may be used 
as the basis for intelligent menu planning. 
The physician, the student, and the specialist 
in every field interested in the application of 
presentday knowledge of nutrition will find 
this book an authoritative guide. 


Nutritional Improvement of Life. Hen 

Sherman. New York: Columbia Univer. 

Shier anne et- 

sity Press, 2960 Broadway. 1950, 2 

$3.75. CO ae 

Dr. Sherman presents all that has 
learned so far about diet and its Telation 
health and longevity without recourse to tech 
nical language. He describes the - 
ciples and processes of nutrition, Presentday 
approaches to malnutrition, vitamin deficien, i 
and similar dietary problems as well as cu 
rent interpretation of the human body ai 
flexible biochemical organism. It is an cual 
lent source book for college classes and pe. 
sons concerned with problems of nutrition 
and better dietaries. 

Psychiatry for Social Workers. Lawson G 

Lowrey. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 2960 Broadway. 1950. 385 pp. 

$4.50. 

This book is a guide in enabling socig) 
workers to recognize the symptoms of psychi. 
atric disorder which may underlie the malad. | 
justments of their clients. It helps the social 
worker to decide when he should call fq 
psychiatric diagnosis and treatment, to knoy 
what facilities are available and how to make 
use of them, to determine when he can safely 
undertake supervision, and to realize fully the 
limitations of non-professional treatment. The 
author increases his emphasis on the medical 
and social implications of his material, and the 
necessity for understanding the whole patient 
in his total setting in this second edition. 

Foundations of Community Health Education. 

Robert T. Paterson. New York: Me. 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St, 

289 pp. $3.75. 

The health problems of today are no longer 
individual. They call for group recognition and 
require group responsibility. This book is an 
overall orientation survey of the field for stu- 
dents of public health, health and _ physical 
education, and community organization. The 
presentation follows both chronological and 
subject development of the public health 
movement which will equip the reader with 
a better perspective for understanding current 
problems. Reading suggestions are provided 






basic iin. 


to stimulate the student to acquire further | 


information. 
Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Catherine Parker Anthony. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co. 1950. 614 pp. $4.00. 
The third edition of this textbook contains 
more physiology than previous editions. It 
stresses relations between the physiology of 
health and that of disease. Material on mus 
cle and nervous tissue activity has been te- 
organized, enlarged, and clarified. Additional 


material on reflexes, cerebral functions, and 
vision has been included. The same concise | 


style which characterized previous editions 
prevails. Many aids to learning such as sum- 
marizing tables, outlines, surveys at the be- 
ginning and full outline summaries and te 
view questions at the end of each chapter, 
have been retained. 
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BURGESS PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION BOOKS 


POPULAR - 


for Women 


e 128 games imprinted on 4”x6” cards . 
neatly indexed and filed in personalized, 
long wearing packets. Used by instructors 
at all educational levels ... from 
kindergarten to college... . 


Games for the Elementary School Grades 
by Hazel A. Richardson, Texas State College 


NEW = 


$1.75 





UNIQUE - Individual and Dual Stunts by Hugo Fischer 

cnd Dean Shawbold, Mi polis, Mi ta 

Public Schools 

e This is a new method of teaching stunts! ° 

A complete photo card file of 347 actual 

photographs . . . 205 stunts in all. They’re 

carefully indexed and filed in an $2 5 

attractive heavy paper cover... . TIMELY = 
RE VISED - Recreation by Ferd J. Lipovetz, LaCrosse State 


Teachers College 


e An invaluable reference for any recreational 
. this book contains a wealth of 
information and suggestions for 
the school and the community 


director .. 





$4.50 


ASyllabus for Introduction to Research in 


Health,Physical Education and Recreation 
by Karl W. and Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Indiana 
University 


To those engaged in exploratory research, 
this book will serve as a valuable text and 


reference. It provides for the electic use 
of the “best” from the recent $2 00 
better references ........ . 


EXTENSIVE Fundamentals of Physical Education 


by V. T. Trusler, Emporia State Teachers College 


Physical educators whose job it is to plan 
and carry out a program, will find this 
an excellent guide and source $3 50 


book 
Dance a While by Jane Harris, Anne Pittman 
and Marlys Swenson 


A very usable and timely addition to your 
dance library. The book is built around 
the use of available records and is com- 
piled from a carefully selected list of 
popular square, folk and social $2 50 
dances . 


INSTRUCTIVE = Outlines in Health Education by Jewel Nolen, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


e A new book for teacher-training courses in health education. 
guides for actually carrying on health programs in the public schools, it may also 


be effectively used by classroom teachers. 
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Since it provides 


$1.75 


We Pay Postage on All Prepaid Orders — Free Catalog on Request 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 228 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 











is crammed full of extremely valuable techni- 
cal information for the basketball coach of 
both men and women. These articles have 
been compiled from several outstanding 
coaching magazines and are well-illustrated 
with diagrams and pictures. 

There are seven articles on fundamentals, 
eight on defense, eight on offense plus others 
on aptitude tests, tip sheets, pre-game warm 
up, basketball for elementary-school boys, 
and basketball for girls. 

Among the outstanding coaches and players 
represented are Hank Iba, Ed Hickey, John 
Bunn, George Mikan, and Dick McGuire. 

The digests are now available without 
charge to all school officials and coaches on 
_— For all others, there is a 25¢ handling 
ee. 

Methods and Materials in Elementary Phys- 

ical Education by Edwina Jones, Edna 

Morgan, and Gladys Stevens. Yonkers: 

World Book Co., New York. 1950. 258 

Pp. $3.00. 

This book supplies both background and 
operational information for the classroom 
teacher. It summarizes the philosophy and 
objectives of elementary physical education, 
provides abundant graded activities, and gives 
explicit and illustrated directions for actuating 
and administering a practical program. It is a 
thoroughly practical handbook, containing 
specific information about techniques and 
materials that have proven workable in the 
elementary schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Preventive and Corrective Physical Educa- 


tion by George T. Stafford. New York: 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 

1950. New (2nd) Edition. 312 pp. $3.50. 

A new and completely revised edition of an 
outstanding text which incorporates the tre- 
mendous advances made in the field during 
World War II. Special sections have been 
added on Program Building and Cerebral 
Palsy as well as a wealth of new material 
thruout the text. An important reason for the 
book’s continued popularity is the large num- 
ber of corrective exercises which accompany 
the descriptive and analytical material. Many 
new exercises and procedures developed in 
recent years make this edition even more use- 
ful as a text for students, teachers, physical 
and occupational therapists. 

Individual Sports for Men by John Shaw, 

Carl Troester, and Milton Gabrielsen. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West 

Washington Square. 1950. 399 pp. $4.50. 

This book is a guide to help prepare young 
men to teach individual sports to themselves 
and others. It covers general administrative 
planning, planning class organization, and 
techniques for various sports. This is a worthy 
companion volume to Individual Sports for 
Women by Dorothy S. Ainsworth and other 
authors. 

The 10 activities included in this book were 
chosen because they are quite universally 
played and are capable of being included in 
school programs thruout the country. Almost 
all sports are played by both sexes and are 
adapted to all ages. 

Kinesiology by Laurence E. Morehouse 

and John M. Cooper. St. Louis: The 


C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 

Boulevard. 1950. 435 pp. $4.50. 

Altho the aproach to the study of kinesi- 
ology is a scientific one, this book is simplified 
and liberally punctuated with examples and 
illustrations. Only an elementary knowledge 
of anatomy, physics, and physiology by the 
reader is assumed, and most of the material of 
these sciences is explained in detail when they 
are first taken up. An extensive glossary sup- 
plements this background. Bibliographical ref- 
erences are placed at the end of each chapter 
for convenient use. 

Physiology of Work and Play by Sarah R. 

Ridman. New York: The Dryden Press, 

386 4th Ave., 1950. 584 pp. $4.90. 

This text in the physiology of muscular ac- 
tivity, has been written primarily for under- 
graduates in the field of physical education, 
pre-physical therapy, and recreation. The sub- 
jectmatter has been organized around the cen- 
tral concept of interdependence—of bodily 
systems aud their environment—of physiolo- 
gical adaptations during work—of lasting 
bodily changes resulting from different levels 
of performance. Such phenomena as “second 
wind,” fatigue, and muscle cramps which the 
student encounters in his gymnasium and 
track work receive more than piecemeal and 
unrelated explanations. 

Skiing, How To Teach and Organize It. 

Ruth L. Elvedt. Minnesota: Burgess 

Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minne- 

apolis. 1950. 38 pp. $1.00. 

This book is designed to assist administra- 
tors and educators in promoting, sponsoring, 
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and developing ski programs, particularly in 
areas with a relatively short snow season. 
Skiing is set forth as an entirely feasible ac- 
tivity and emphasis is placed on what to in- 
clude in the indoor and outdoor parts of the 
program. 

A content, already evaluated by a select 
group of wellknown men and women from 
various geographical sections of the United 
States, should be of great value to the teacher 
who has had some skiing experience, but is 
not necessarily trained to teach skiing. In ad- 
dition, it should be an incentive to promote 
safe skiing. 

The Group Leader in the Boys’ Work Pro- 

gram of the YMCA by John A. Ledlie. 

New York: Association Press, 291 Broad- 

way. 1950. 88 pp. $1.25. 

This manual is an accumulation of the co- 
operative efforts of the members of the Lay 
Leadership Commission and other representa- 
tive boys’ workmen, across the United States 
and Canada. They have developed a state- 
ment on the role and function of laymen on 
policy-forming committees of the YMCA 
boys’ work. 

Beginning Synchronized Swimming by Betty 

Spears. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 

Co., 426 S. Sixth St., 1950. go pp. $2.00. 

This book covers these three aspects of the 
subject: the beginning material, beginning to 
teach it, and beginning to use it with a group 
of swimmers. The material in this book pre- 
supposes that the instructor is familiar with 
basic swimming techniques, swimming strokes, 
and plain diving. The primary purpose is then 
to present sufficient material and procedures 
to enable the reader to begin synchronized 
swimming in his own aquatic program. 

Teaching Beginners To Swim. Published by 

Beach and Pool, 425 4th Ave., New York 

16, 1949. 34 pp. $2.50. 

This is a compilation of articles that ap- 
peared in Beach and Pool by some of the 
foremost authorities in the field. Titles of 
some of the articles are “Applying Psychology 
to Teaching Methods,” “Fear of the Water,” 
“Teach Them Young,” “Breath Control,” 
“Crawl Stroke Leg Action,” and others. 

Dance a While by Jane Harris, Ann Pitt- 

man, and Marlyn Swenson. Minneapolis: 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., 

1950. 156 pp. $2.50. 

The authors have brought together in one 
text, an excellent variety of folk, square, and 
social dances. Teachers of dance courses in 
colleges and universities offering professional 
education in physical education and recrea- 
tion should find this to be a valuable text for 
class assignments. It should be equally valu- 
able to physical-education teachers, recrea- 
tion leaders, camp counselors, and leaders of 
folk and square dance groups. 

Marching and Marching Drills by Newton 

C. Loken and Rodney J. Grambeau. 

Michigan: The Overbeck Co., 1216 Uni- 

versity Ave., Ann Arbor. 1949. 37 pp. 

$1.00. 

Trampolining by Newton C. Loken. Mich- 

igan: The Overbeck’Co., 1216 University 

Ave., Ann Arbor. 1948. 26 pp. 75¢. 

How To Square Dance by Rod LaFarge. 

New Jersey: 115 Cliff St., Haledon, Pat- 


erson. 1950. 44 pp. 25¢. 
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Garden State Square Dances by Rod La- 
Farge. New Jersey: 115 Cliff St., Hale- 
don, Paterson. 1950. 32 pp. $1.00. 

16 Singing Calls by Rod LaFarge. New 
Jersey: 115 Cliff St., Haledon, Paterson. 
1950. 18 pp. 50¢. 

Physical Education Activities for the Ele- 
mentary School by Jeannette Smalley. 
California: The National Press, 293-299 
Broadway, Millbrae. 1950. 129 pp. $2.50. 
EI ts of H Physiology by Miriam 
Scott Lucas. Philadelphia: Lea & Febi- 
ger, 600 South Washington Square, 1950 
New (2nd) Edition, 357 pp. $4.75. 





RECREATION 


Playgrounds — Their Administration and 

Operation by George D. Butler. New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 

1950. 2nd Edition. 459 pp. $4.00. 

A completely revised and rewritten edition 
of the 1936 publication. Indicates the en- 
larged function of the neighborhood program; 
describes revised standards of playground space 
and leadership; introduces new and up-to-date 
programs; and discusses current methods of 
dealing with playground problems.  Play- 
grounds—T heir Administration and Operation 
will help playground authorities develop a 
plan of operation that assures an effective 
standard of service. A basic text for play- 
ground courses offered in college physical ed- 
ucation and recreation curricula. 

Camp Counselor Training Workbook by 

Marie Hartwig and Florence Petersen. 

Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 

426 S. Sixth St., 1950. 104 pp. $2.00. 

This book has a wealth of information both 
for the counselor and the pre-counselor. It 
may be used in a counselor training program 
or may be used as an outline in a pre-camp 
session or workshop. This workbook was de- 
veloped as an aid in theory so that more time 
can be spent in actual practice. 

Happy Hour Books. New York: Hart Pub- 

lishing Co., 101 W. 55th St., 1950. 96 

pp. 50¢ paper cover, $1.25 fully bound. 
Fun for Tiny Tots (4-7) Marion Jollison 
Fifty Learning Games (4-7) Caroline Horo- 

witz 
Play-Alone Fun (6-9) Caroline Horowitz 
Sixty Swell Playmate Games (7-13) Caroline 

Horowitz 
The Book of Fascinating Facts (9-14) Jeff 

E. Thompson ’ 
Sixty Snappy Quizzes (9-14) Tom B. Leonard 
Forty Rainy-Day Games (9-14) Caroline 

Horowitz 
Jolly Jokes and Jingles (8-12) Jeff Thompson 
Legends Children Love (8-13) Joanna Strong 
Funny Riddles and Rhymes (7-12) Frank 

Furness 
Favorite Folktales and Fables (7-12) Joanna 

Strong 
The Ask-Me Book of Best-Loved Fairy Tales 

(4-7) Mary K. Winters 

These 12 books are written for children be- 
tween the ages of four to 14. Each book con- 
tains many illustrations. The books will prove 
to be a veritable boom for teachers and moth- 
ers, especially for parents who happen to be 
troubled with a convalescent child or with 
wide-awake active boys or girls who are re- 
strained from their normal activities by the 
inclemencies of the weather. 





Pencil Pastimes (8-12) Jeff 

New York: Hart Publohing oe 

pp. $1.00. : 

Games the World Around by Sa 7 
and Ethel Cain. New York. A, ry rim 

& Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 1950, oe 

tion. 269 pp. $3.00. 959: aad 

This book presents in an organized 
to the play leader over 400 folk game, 
tests, relays and stunts, for the demeail 
child. Each game is classified accord; of 
country, age level, strenuousness, intellethy) 
appeal, and adaptability to Playing ary 
Clever line drawings indicate folk 
and traditions of the various countries, 

Emphasis is placed on the role of the leade 
and the impact he has on behavior Patten 
of children in his care. Here is a wealth of 
material for the classroom teacher and reere 
ational leader to supplement the games a 
folk festival program. 

Types of Recreation Managing Authorities 

by Population Groups by The Nation) 

Recreation Association, 315 4th Ave, | 

New York 10. 50¢. 

Presented in this pamphlet are the vary 
tions in the form of managing authorities fy 
public recreation by size of communities, Thi 
was obtained early in 1949 from 1,615 muy, 
cipalities of the continental United Statq 
There were 1,857 separate managing authop. 
ties for public recreation in these municipal. 
ties that supplied sufficient data for this clay 
ification. . 

Municipal Auditoriums by Farrell G. H. § 
mons. Chicago: Public Administration Sen. | 
ice, 1313 E. 6oth St., 1950. 78 pp. $2.50, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK 
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“The most interesting book on badminton | 
have ever read’ says Bob Kildall, editor of 
Bird Chatter, official journal of the American 
Badminton Association . . . see and learn 
from the world’s greatest stars in action .. 
complete instruction . . . used by major col- 
leges . . . best illustrated and most authori- 
tative textbook—money refunded if you don't 
agree. 


Order direct from publisher or ask librarian. |” 
Graphic Publishing Co. 
2076 Sherbrooke St., W. Montreal, Can. 


I enclose cheque for copies of | 
“Badminton” @ $4 each postpaid. 
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of merit. 


acu year the Association recognizes 
fF persons who have given distin- 
guished service to the profession and 
honors them with the Gulick, Honor, 
or Anderson Awards. These achieve- 
ment awards are the highest tributes 
AAHPER can bestow upon deserving 
candidates. 

Recipients of merit awards are mem- 
bers of the professions, who have been, 
and are currently making notable con- 
tributions to the fields of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. Nomi- 
nations are now in order for prospec- 
tive 1951 candidates. Basic informa- 
tion relative to each award follows. 


Gulick 


“This award for distinguished serv- 

ice . . . preserves for us the memory 
of Luther Halsey Gulick, one of our 
profession’s great leaders. Dr. Gulick 
inaugurated professional training 
courses at Springfield College. . 
He was the founder or the Campfire 
Girls of America and one of the pio- 
neers in launching the Playground As- 
sociation of America. He was a pro- 
lific writer in the fields of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation.” 

The Gulick Award, a gold medal 
designed by R. Tait McKenzie, is pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Gulick 
Committee usually at the national 
convention. Nominations should be 
sent to the committee member in 
vour district no later than December 1. 
[See page 41 for members of the Gu- 
lick Committee.] Only persons pos- 
sessing the following qualifications 
should be nominated. 


[1] The candidate shall be one 
whose life and contributions have in- 
spited youth to live vigorously, coura- 
geously, and fully so that they might 
be deemed fit to be free. 

[2] The candidate should be at 
least 35 years of age whose contribu- 
tions would be classified within the 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
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for the Association’s highest awards 


fields of health education, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation, altho these are 
not set down as rigid necessities. 


Honor 

Honor Award Fellows are elected by 
a committee of the Association, and 
are recognized with a certificate . of 
honor at the Association’s national 
convention. AAHPER members may 
suggest candidates to the Honor 
Awards Committee, however, each 
nominee must be sponsored by a com- 
mittee member. [See page 41 for com- 
mittee list.] Deadline for nominations 
is November 15, and nominees must 
fulfill the following qualifications. 


[1] Must be an AAHPER member. 

[2] At least 40 years of age. 

[3] Must have at least a masters de- 
gree. 

[4] Should have a minimum of 10 
years’ experience as teacher, supervisor, 
or combination of same in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

[5] Should render contributions 
thru [a] the Association in the nature 
of: plus service, [b] distinctive leadex- 
ship of a pioneer type in the three 
fields, [c] meritorious service to the 
profession thru allied fields of science 
and education. 

[6] Must possess fine moral char- 
acter. 

At least five of the following condi- 
tions must be satisfied in addition. 

[i] An elected AAHPER officer. 

[2] President of a district associa- 
tion. 

[3] Chairman of a section in the 
national or district association. 

[4] President of a college physical- 
education program. 

[5] President of a national associa- 
tion of directors or physical education 
for college women. 

[6] Chairman of an 
committee. 

7| Committee work for three yeas 
with AAHPER, an affiliate, or an or- 
ganization promoting the same general 


AAHPER 


objectives of the Association. 

[8] Twenty or more addresses be- 
fore groups promoting health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

[9] Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, and magazines not covered 
below. 

[10] Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

[11] Author or coauthor of one or 
more books in the three fields. 

[12] Author of five or more articles 
published in national magazines or 
brought out in monograph form. 

[13] An outstanding original con- 
tribution to the profession which has 
affected its philosophy and practices. 


Anderson 


In tribute to the founder of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
the William G. Anderson Merit 
Award honors those persons who best 
exemplify Dr. Anderson’s philosophy 
of service to his profession and to man- 
kind. 

A Certificate of Merit is presented 
annually to recipients of this award 
at the national convention. Any 
AAHPER member may nominate can- 
didates thru his district committee 
member. (See list of committee mem- 
bers, page 42). November 15th is the 
deadline and eligibility of candidates 
depends on the following qualifica- 
tions. 


[1] Candidates must be at least 40 
years of age. Their contributions 
should be made within the fields of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation or to the profession 
thru such allied fields as science and 
education. These, however are not 
set down as rigid requirements. 

[2] Candidates who have rendered 
meritorious service to the physical ed- 
ucation, health education, or recrea- 
tion professions or to the AAHPER. 

[3] Candidates must possess a high 
moral character whose contributions 
have most fully expressed the spirit of 
service which this award represents. 





The 1950 recipients of the Gulick, 
Honor, and Anderson awards and a 
brief biographical sketch of each will 
eppear in a forthcoming issue of The 
Journal. 











AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


yer Late Professional Information 


WILSON PRESIDENT DIES 


Lawrence Blaine 
Icely, president of 
the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company for 
the past 32 years, 
passed away August 
8. Mr. Icely devoted 
practically all his 
life to the belief and 
encouragement of 
the nation’s young 
people. Gene Sara . ™M» Icely 
zen, Lloyd Mangrum, Sam Snead, Patty 
Berg, and Jack Kramer are just some of 
the athletes Mr. Icely was instrumental 
in developing. 

The new president, Fred J. Bowman, 
has been with the organization for 30 
years and has been associated with every 
phase of the business. He has shown 
great interest in sports and recreation. 
During World War I, Mr. Bowman 
served as an instrument sergeant in the 
famed Battery D of the 129th Field 
Artillery, commanded by Harry Truman. 





SOUTH DAKOTA PROGRAMS 


During the last year, South Dakota 
State Department of Health, the South 
Dakota University School of Medicine, 
and eleven official professional voluntary 
health groups broadcast a series of 33 
radio programs in health education. The 
state should be complimented on this 
effective cooperative activity. 


FILM ON TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association 
announces the completion of a motion 
picture film entitled School in Center- 
ville, a film on successful teaching in a 
rural school where parents, children, staff, 
and other citizens work together in suit- 
able ways to provide desirable learning 
experiences. 


IN MEMORIAM 


William Albin Stecher, AAHPER 
Life Member and for more than half a 
century one of the leading physical-edu- 
cation teachers and organizer of public 
recreation, passed away, at the age of 92. 

For many years, Mr. Stecher was edi- 
tor of Mind and Body. He also wrote 
numerous articles and a series of text- 
books on physical education. 
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NEW ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 


The National Safety Council an- 
nounces the formation of a School and 
College Administrative Service which 
will enable school personnel to constant- 
ly keep up with the developments in 
safety education. The service includes 
latest information on new publications, 
films, and other teaching aids. 

For further information, write to 
Wayne P. Hughes, director, School and 
College Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. 


EAVES SUCCEEDS PINKSTON 


Robert W. Eaves, former secretary of 
the NEA Safety Commission, became 
Executive Secretary of the Elementary 
School Principals Department of the 
NEA on the retirement of Eva G. Pinks- 
ton. Miss Pinkston is Secretary Eme- 
ritus of the department. 

Dr. Eaves has had a rich background 
in teaching and administration. He 
served as principal of Spindale Elemen- 
tary School in North Carolina; Jefferson 
Elementary School, Alexandria, Virginia; 
and Thomson School in Washington, 
D.C. 


FACULTY PROMOTION AT 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Goodrich C. White, president, Emory 
University, announces the promotion of 
John Chellman as assistant professor in 
the field of physical education. Chell- 
man, who comes from Atlanta, Georgia, 
is a member of AAHPER. 


IDA CRAWFORD 
WITH BRISTOL MYERS 


Ida Crawford has been appointed as 
Assistant Director of the Educational 
Service Department of the Bristol-Myers 
Company. Miss Crawford received her 
master’s degree in health education from 
the University of Maryland and her un- 
dergraduate degree from Winthrop Col- 
lege, South Carolina. 


CONFERENCE ON 
MOBILIZATION OF EDUCATION 


The following resolution was adopted 
at the Conference on Mobilization of 
Education To Meet The National 
Emergency held in Washington on July 
28, 1950. 

“The educators of the country are ex- 
tremely anxious to have the full re- 
sources of education mobilized to support 


both immediate and long-ra 2 
security. — Talon 
“In addition to devoting the 
sional educational resources of oo 

tion to the furtherance of mij 

curity, the schools and colleges havea, 
a responsibility to national security » | 
ing from the long-range need for wa | 
informed, educated and highly-traing | 
citizenship. 4 

“It is recognized as essential that 
of the educational agencies of the 
try cooperate on a volunta , 
utilize their full resources. 7 

“It is, therefore, recommended the | 
there be established— 

[a] A small committee to Serve ay; 
compact working group representing 4 
of education in relationships of 
tional and governmental activities, 

[b] A larger group to consider pyjj 
lems and policies from time to tip 
growing out of these activities. . 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OFFICERS 


The officers who were elected for th 
coming year are: President, Rosalipj 
Cassidy; Secretary - Treasurer, Eleang, 
Metheny; Vice President, Arthur Step. 
haus; Historian, Gertrude Mout, 
Members-at-Large, Peter Karpovich, ay 
Mabel Rugen. | 

New members elected to the academy 
this year are Ruth Abernathy, Chatg 
C. Cowell, Martha B. Deane, Mayhey 
Derryberry, Arthur A. Esslinger, Roh 
Glassow, Elizabeth Halsey,  Paulix 
Hodgson, Lloyd M. Jones, Elizabeth Kt 
ley, Hilda Kozman, Dorothy LaSalle, \ 
Gladys Scott, Jackson R. Sharnan. © 


NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


The National Recreation Associatig 
held its annual recreation congress # 
Cleveland October 2-6. The entire sly 











ject of recreation was taken up at 
five-day meeting. Over 37 discuss 
groups gave conference participants 
opportunity to take part in the program 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE TO TRAIN 
ADDITIONAL PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 
The 12 months’ physical-therapy trait 





ing course conducted by the Army 
ical Service will now be offered sem 
annually. During 1951, classes 


start in the months of February and Sey 


tember. 


Students will be selected from among 
qualified women under 26 years of # 


who desire to become physical therapist 
in the Women’s Medical Specialist Com 
of the Army or Air Force. Success 


applicants will be commissioned in ti 


grade of 2nd Lieutenant in the US 


or US Air Force Reserve, depending i 
their choice of service, for the purpity 


of completing this training. 
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Taking Time Out at the Dallas Convention 





Al Buchman, Dallas convention manager, points out some interesting convention sidelights 





to Executive Secretary-Tre er Tr 


ter, Past-President Nordly, and President Ainsworth. 





Since selection of students for the 
February, 1951 class will be on or about 
December 15, applications should be sub- 
mitted at the earliest possible date in 
order to insure sufficient time for proc- 
essing. = 

Application forms and additional in- 
formation may be obtained upon written 
request from the Office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army or the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Air Force, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


NEED FOR PHYSICAL 
RECONDITIONING OFFICERS 

The Army Medical Service has an in- 
creasing need for qualified physical re- 
conditioning officers to adequately staff 
medical installations due to the recent 
expansion of the Armed Forces. 

Physical-reconditioning activities are 
carried out in Army hospitals and in 
convalescent centers under medical su- 
pervision, for the purpose of expediting 
the return of bed, ambulant, and con- 
valescent soldiers to duty in the best 
possible physical condition. 

Because of their special duties and 
qualifications, physical reconditioning- 
officers have been awarded a separate 
classification by the Army Medical Serv- 
ice. Formerly these officers were classi- 
fied only as physical-training officers. 
With the establishment of physical re- 
conditioning as an integral part of the 
physical medicine service in Army hos- 
pitals, however, the new designation was 
also established. 

It is anticipated that in the near fu- 
ture regulations will be published which 
will provide for the appointment of phys- 
ical-reconditioning specialists in the 
Medical Service Corps Reserve. When 
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these regulations are released by the De- 
partment of the Army, they will be given 
adequate publicity so as to advise all 
concerned. 


In general, as a requirement for com- 
mission, an applicant must be a graduate 
of a college or university acceptable to 
the Department of the Army, with major 
study in physical education. Subjects 
that must be included in this course of 
study include: anatomy, physiology, 
psychology, personal hygiene, and 
kinesiology. The amount of qualifying 
education and/or appropriate progressive 
experience will determine the grade in 
which the applicant is appointed. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Lt. Col. 
Cecil W. Morgan, MSC, chief, Physical 
Reconditioning Branch, Physical Medi- 
cine Consultants Division, Office of The 





1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


————— PROCEEDINGS 1930 
SSth Abnnual Convention 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


$1.75 


Compiled, edited by Southern District Association 


A record of the Dallas Convention proceedings; including general 
assembly addresses, divisional speeches, and meeting reports—a 
symposium of the most recent practices. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


CONVENTION 
ROOM INFORMATION 
All reservations for rooms for the 
AAHPER convention to be held in 
Detroit April 17 to April 23 should 
be addressed to the Book-Cadillac 


Hotel, Detroit. Since the Book-Cad- 
illac is the headquarters hotel, some 
500 rooms have been allotted for 
delegates. When this hotel is filled, 
room requests will be turned over to 
the Detroit Tourist and Convention 
Bureau for other accommodations. 


i) 


Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army, 3633 Main Navy Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


NEA ANNUAL REPORT 


The 1950 annual report of the pro- 
fession to the public is entitled Our 
School Population, published by the Na- 
tional Education Association. The major 
problem in American education is re- 
lated to the rapidly increasing school 
enrolment and the problem of providing 
facilities and faculty for ever increasing 
numbers of school-age children. 


NEA PURCHASES HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


The Hotel Martinique located adija- 
cent to NEA headquarters has been 
purchased by the National Education 
Association. An NEA membership card 
entitles the holder to a 15% discount on 
room rates. 


KELLOGG FOUNDATION 
CONTRIBUTES BOOK 


An Experience in Health Education 
is being distributed to all professional 
members by the AAHPER. The book 
has generously been contributed by the 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek. 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
MFGRS. 


Dunlop Rubber 


“How To Improve Your 
Tennis Game” 

. General Electric 
Literature concerning an 


outdoor recreation program 


kit 


. General Sportcraft 


Rules for Badminton, Deck 
Tennis, Shuffleboard, Table 
Tennis, Bat Tennis 


. Hanna Manufacturing 


Bat catalog 


. Hillerich & Bradsby 


Famous Sluggers Yearbook 
and Softball Rules 


. Juneman Corp. 


“Badminton and Tennis 
Strokes” 


. *MacGregor-Goldsmith 


“Industrial Recreation” 


. *McArthur & Sons 


School towel plan 


. *Fred Medart 


Book, 
Practical 
the Instructor” 
log 


“Physical Training, 
Suggestions for 
and cata- 


. *National Sports 


Fall circular 
Nissen Trampoline 
Booklet, “Tips on Trampo- 
lining” 
*Ocean Pool 
Information 
*Olympian 
Information 


. *Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Books: Basketball, 
ball, Tennis, Handball 


Foot- 


. *Rawlings 


Catalog 


. Spaulding & Bros. 


Films “Infield Play” ‘1949 
World Series” 

Universal Bleacher 
Catalog 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
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*Athletic Institute 
Copy of “Physical Educa- 
tion, Athletic, and Recrea- 
tion Aids” 


. *A. S. Barnes 


Catalog 
*Burgess Publishing Co. 
Catalog 
Lea & Febiger 
Descriptive literature 
McConnell School Map Co. 
Descriptive literature 
*McGraw-Hill 
Information 
*C. V. Mosby 
Catalog 
*W. B. Saunders 
Descriptive circulars 


Helpful Professional Seruices 


To obtain free literature and sample goods, carefully circle ; 
sired and mail coupon to THE JOURNAL, American 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


26. World Book Co. 


Descriptive literature 
HEALTH TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


27. American Dental Association 
Dental hygiene material 

28. American Meat Institute 
Nutritional material 


29. *Bristol Myers 
Personal grooming materi- 
als 


30. Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Nutrition material 
31. Evaporated Milk Association 


Nutrition material 


32. General Mills 65. *Kisch 
Nutrition material —e EQUIPMENT Information 
33. Good-Lite Co. ‘ 66. *E. R. Moore Co. 
. Information on eye charts 48. American Playground Device Color Style Book 
34. *International Cellucotton Co. 67. Putziger 
Film, booklet, chart, teach- Pm Catalog : Catalog 
ing guide 49. *Champion Recreation Equip- 68. *Selva 
35. Metropolitan Life Insurance + A Price List 
Co. 50. G ™ jon 69. *Superior Sportswear Co. 
Health education material P eoaien Samples 
36. Miller's National Federation 88. Guneed _——— Equip- 70. Susquehanna Waist Co. 
Nutrition material aoe ts Style Folder 
37. National Dairy Council Catalog ; 71. U. S. Rubber Co. 
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Nutrition material Catalog 72. *Bailey Films 
39. Personal Products Corp. 54. *J. E. Porter Information on Sports 
Portfolio on menstrual hy- Catalog Films 
giene 55. Recreation Equipment Co. 73. *Balfour 
40. Mrs. Juanita Riedinger Catalog Information on Awards 
Information on_ teaching 74. *Hollywood 
posture SPORTSWEAR MFGRS. Information 
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42. Toni Company 

Hair grooming material 
43. Wyeth, Inc. 

Poster on athlete’s feet 
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44. *Bay West 
Information 

45. Consolidated Labs 
Brochure “How To Keep 
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nance manual 

47. Huntington Labs 
Basketball coaches digest 
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Beacon Falls Rubber Co, _ 
Catalog 

Briarton Sportswear Co, 
Catalog or Samples 
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Information 
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Catalog 
*A. Chatila 
Catalog 
*Converse Rubber Co, 
Basketball — Exhibition by 
Bunny Levitt 
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Booklet “Basketball Hin! 
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The Sensational New //VE /ZY 
ENN-BILT BASKETBAL 


Designed specifically for varsity 
play and practice, this great new, 
custom-made Pennsylvania Basket- 
ball gives you five plies for longer 
wear...¢win valves for balanced 
perfection and...exclusive Penn- 
Bilt five-pole construction for over- 
all excellence and quality. Official 
in size, weight and performance, 
this sensational new’ Pennsylvania 
Basketball handles perfectly, drib- 
bling, passing or shooting! Make 
it a point to see and try this great 
new ball...the game’s finest! 





PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 






Jeannette, Pa. 



















SANCTIONED 
For Official Inter-Scholastic Play by 
National Federation of High Schools 











Pennsylvania won this seal of approval on the 
basis of top playing performance... performance 
guaranteed by rigorous tests and inspections 
and consistently high manufacturing standards. 









Akron, Ohio 
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ILLINOIS INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


TRONG intramural programs are de- 
a veloping thruout Illinois. Earl Katz 
of the Winnetka Schools states that 
boys and girls receive equal time, use of 
facilities and equipment, and staff con- 
sideration. ‘There are a variety of ac- 
tivities offered so that each child will 
find something of interest. 

Norman A. Ziebell says that the intra- 
mural program at Moline High School 
has not only created interest and en- 
thusiasm among the students, but has 
also stimulated parental interest. It is 
a functional, alive program. 

Arlington Heights Elementary School 
offers intramural and co-educational ac- 
tivities for the seventh and eighth grade 
students. The response, according to 
Robert Campbell and Joan Barry, has 
been most enthusiastic. Social values 
and appreciation for the skills of boys 
and girls are being realized thru this 
activity program. 

L. H. Rouse, principal of Grays Lake 
Community High School, started its co- 
educational physical-education program 
on an experimental basis. It was so suc- 
cessful and received such enthusiastic 
backing from the pupils, faculty, and 
parents that Mr. Rouse says the program 
will definitely be a part of the regular 
school physical-education curriculum. 


TENNIS DESERVES CONSIDERATION 


Brooxs CourtRIcHT, principal, Shel- 
don Community High School, [Ill.] has 
published a very interesting article, 
“Small Schools Should Have Tennis 
Too,” in the Illinois Educational Press 
Bulletin. The author says that while 
tennis has never been a major sport in 
our public schools, it deserves more than 
passing notice by the administrators. 

Iroquois County, where Mr. Court- 
tight’s school is located, contains no 
large schools and for the past 15 years 
a county-wide tennis program has been 
developing with a tennis tournament in 
the spring. 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


* News from districts and states 


GYMNASIUM BUILDING PROGRAM 


THERE is an extensive gymnasium build- 
ing program going on in Illinois. New 
gymnasiums have been built or are in 
the process of construction at Herrin, 
Wood River, Marion, Livingston, Nor- 
ris City, West Frankfort, Mascoutah, 
Harrisburg, Karnak and _ Barrington. 
Evanston is building a new field house 
and 4 unit consisting of four gymnasiums. 
West Aurora voted a bond issue for a 
new high school which will contain ade- 
quate gymnasium facilities and a swim- 
ming pool. Leyden Community High 
School at Franklin Park is enlarging its 
physical-education facilities: 


FALL INSTITUTES IN ILLINOIS 


Tue Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation again 
this fall will hold district meetings for 
instructors of physical education, health 
coordinators, administrators, and people 
interested in physical education. The 
meetings are planned for all day and 
will include demonstrations, discussions 
and opportunities for participation by 
the audience. 

The programs will be geared to suit 
the needs of all teachers from grades one 
thru 12. At the registration desk, teach- 
ers will be encouraged to join the state 
and national associations. The first 
meeting will be held on Oct. 12, at Al- 
ton; the second on Oct. 21 at Elgin; and 
the final fall meeting will be held Nov. 
4 at Pekin. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
WORKSHOPS 

GERALDINE RENNERT, secretary, Illi- 
nois League of High School Girls Ath- 
letic Associations, has announced that 
there will be two workshops for G.A.A. 
advisors and representatives from their 
schools this fall. Marion High School 
at Marion will be the hostess school on 
Oct. 7, and Western Illinois State Col- 
lege at Macomb will be the hostess 
school on Nov. 18. 


EXHIBIT 


Tue Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Safety of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had its annual exhibit at the Illinois 
State Fair in Springfield, August 11-21. 
Thru the medium of pictures, slogans, 
and third dimensional plaques, an effort 
was made to show the content of an en- 
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riched health, physical education, and 
safety curriculum so as to challeng 
members of communities to evaluate 
their own programs. 

Photographs of physical-education a 
tivities for boys and girls in grades om} } F 
thru 12 were contributed by the follow 
ing schools: Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines; Joliet Townshy 
High School; Granite City Communify 
High School; Proviso Township Higi 
School, Maywood; Moline Elementaty 
Schools; Galeseburg Elementary School 
Rockford Elementary Schools; and Jacl 
sonville Elementary Schools. [ 

« 
IAHPER COMMITTEE MEETING 

Tue first meeting of the Executit 
Committee of the IAHPER was hel 
September 9, in Bloomington, [lIll.] @ 
the Rogers Hotel. The following pe 
sons are members of this comma | 

’ 





Clifford Horton, Margaret Bourne, Jar 
Axtell, Marjorie Wilson, William Fe 
stemacher, Ray Duncan, Norma Leavitl 
Eva Eddy, Barbara Kerch, Maura Co 
lisk, ‘Geraldine Rennert, Ray Holme 
Barbara Hawkins, Verne Hernlund, Rut 1 
Lins, Leslie Parks. 
[Continued on page 56] 
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e Just the casual shortie girls need to 
slip into after games or exercise, ideal for 
pep squads and cheering sections. Warm 
enough yet light in weight and comfortable. 
Stocked only in Scarlet Sportwill. San- 
forized and washable. Attractively priced. 
Misses sizes 10 to 22 and larger sizes 42 
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FOSTER KEAGLE 


Foster KEAGLE, assistant state «1. 2- 
tor of health, physical education and 
safety for the past seven years, has joined 
the staff at the University of Illinois in 
the School of Education. He has com- 
pleted his course work at the university 
for a doctor of education degree and 
will be in a position to work on his dis- 
sertation in addition to carrying out his 
regular duties. 


COMMUNITY UNIT DISTRICTS 


Tue formation of the new Illinois 
Community Unit Districts has greatly 
increased the health facilities for boys 
and girls as well as enriching their ex- 
periences in health, physical education, 
and safety. This is based upon a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 223 superintendents of 
new Illinois Community Units to which 
160 returned replies. The significant 
question asked of all superintendents of 
the new unit districts was: In your 
opinion does a unit district make it pos- 
sible to organize better health and physi- 
cal education programs? 154 replied 
YES; four replied NO; and two did not 
answer the question. 


“OHIO SCHOOL STANDARDS” 


Copies of the 1949 revised edition of 
the Ohio School Standards in Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and 
Safety, are now available for distribution 
to school administrators, supervisors, 
teachers and personnel in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Single copies have been 
mailed to superintendents, principals, 
city supervisors, and all health and physi- 
cal-education personnel in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Administrative heads 
were requested to obtain additional 
copies for distribution to high-school 
teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion. 

If you have not received your copy 
of the Standards, contact your principal 
or superintendent and make certain that 
he obtains a copy for you. Requests 
should be mailed to Paul E. Landis, 
supervisor of health, physical education, 
recreation, and safety, State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Some of the more important changes 
in the 1949 revised edition of the 
Standards are: 

[1] Suggested platforms in the areas of 
health education, physical education, and 
recreation adopted by the AAHPER; the 
Society of State Directors for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; and other national 
professional organizations in the field. 

[2] New recommended forms for use in 
the school health service program developed 
cooperatively with the Ohio Department of 
Health. 
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[3] The relation of physical environment 
and mental health. 

[4] An expansion of the areas of teaching 
in the health instruction program. 

[5] The inclusion of the Rules and By- 
Laws of the Ohio High Schoo! Athletic As- 
sociation with regulations governing inter- 
scolastic competition for boys and girls. 

[6] Principles regarding the school recre- 
ation program based upon the recreation 
platform adopted by the AAHPER. 

[7] A complete new chapter on the school 
safety program to aid the physical-education 
teacher to meet intelligently and successfully 
his responsibilities for safety. 

[8] Revised standards for the preparation 
of teachers in health and physical education 
which became effective January 1, 1950. 

[9] Addition and revision of sections of the 
General Code of Ohio relating to health edu- 
cation, health services, physical education, 
recreation and safety enacted by the 98th 
General Assembly. 


SUMMER HEALTH EDUCATION 


CONFERENCES 
Tue following Ohio teacher-training 
institutions conducted summer work 


conferences in health education: Kent 
State University, Ohio University, Ohio 
State University, Miami University, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Bowling Green 
State University. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


AntiocH CoLiece [Ohio] conducted 
an Outdoor Education Training Confer- 
ence last summer to give school teachers, 
camp counselors, and youth leaders an 
opportunity to learn skills, techniques, 
and methods for helping the youth of 
Ohio to know, understand, and appre- 
ciate the out-of-doors. Beautiful “Glen 
Helen” provided an ideal setting for the 
meeting. 


TEACHERS SQUARE DANCE 


’ CINCINNATI teachers who desire to re- 
lax thru the medium of movement and 
have fun, have been participating during 
the year in a series of weekly square 
dance sessions. The Federation of 
Teachers, the Cincinnati Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and the Cincinnati Council 
for Childhood Education and the Upper 
Grade Study Council are cooperating 
with the Physical Education Department 
of the schools in offering this service to 
teachers. 


VOLLEYBALL IN CINCINNATI 


For more than a score of years, volley- 
ball has occupied an important place in 
the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high physical-education program of the 
Cincinnati public schools. The funda- 


mental skills are taught as part of the 
games program during class time; lead-up 
games and modification of rules being 
used in grades four, five and six. 

In the secondary schools, volleyball 


has achieved a rather high stay 
development. In fact, the state 
commissioner has been asked i 
consideration to the placement ofy 
ball on the calendar of champs 
tournaments for Ohio schools, 
done in order to give opportuy 
play with other schools outside of 
cinnati and to stimulate interes, = 

Where time and facilities permis 





















cinnati’s elementary schools om 
volleyball intramurals after school, * 
the skill training developed in the 
cal-education class is put into py 
in the after-school programs, Q 
year, in Dec., elementary-school hy 
are placed on school teams of ning gil 
are divided into two classifications, By 
under 13 years, as of Sept. 1, are pig 
on junior teams, and those over |}. 
seniors. ‘Twenty teams in each divig! 
report to a large high-school gym val 
four games are played simultaneguh 
The tournament is arranged on an @ig 
nation basis and played on a Satuny 

The junior high program: is simy 
to the elementary except that two team 
represent a school in round robin tou 
ments. I 

Senior high boys in recent years hay 
been confined to intramural play owig 
to the inability to secure sufficient 
sonnel to conduct the 11 sports on 
interschool program. However, it| 
hoped that a home and home scheé 
may be revived. 


: 
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High school girls participate in | 


annual volleyball sports day. Teams 
classified as beginners, intermediate 

advanced, competing on 12 courts; 
two schools on. the same aftemo 
This activity involves a large numberg 
gitls who play the game for the joya 
happiness it affords and for the th 
of achievement and accomplishment. 


[Continued on page 59] 





New Third (Illustrated) Edition 


DANCE WE MUST 


By TED SHAWN 
With 40 Superb Lindquist photographs 
Reviewers say: 
“a classic” 
“standard work” 
“an absolute MUST 
in the library of every dancet, 
teacher and dance lover’ 
used as a freshman Textbook 
in many Colleges 
$4.00 postpaid 
TED SHAWN 


Box 87 Lee, Mass. 
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TRANSLUCENT 
SNELLEN EYE CHART 
FOR SCHOOLS 


MODEL A 
@ ACCURATE SS 


COUNCIL ON 
* PORTABLE 2] PHYSICAL MEDICINE lz 
S ang REHABILITATION g 
@ WASHABLE  . “ays 


MEDICAL B® 
SIZE 
9 by 14 inches, welded metal Cabinet. 


PERMANENCE 


Considering the soiling of charts in general use, one is 
impressed with the new type of printed matter imbedded 
in a hard bakelite plastic. It has a non-glossy surface 
and may be washed repeatedly. 





PORTABILITY 


Important to school nurses and others testing vision in 
various places. The chart weighs only 4 pounds. 


BULBS: 


8 w. daylight fluorescent bulb for 110 volt A. C. only. 


This chart may be kung on screw on wall or placed on a table. 


Complete with children’s E chart. .$22.50 
Alphabetical charts......... $2.50 prot 


Glasses available for Hyperopia test 
Approved by the Underwriters Laborateries, Inc. 


THE GOOD-LITE CO. 


7638 Madison St. : Forest Park, Ill. 
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MODERN FOOTBALL 


By H. O. CRISLER, University of Michigan. 286 pages, $3.75 


One of the master fooball strategists of our time analyzes and explains 
the fundamental and fine points of the game. The first chapters are de- 
voted to the basic arts of football: blocking, tackling, running, passing, etc. 
The author then explains the operation of most formations used today and 
analyzes the best defense for each. 


SWIMMING 


By JOHN A. TORNEY, JR., University of Washington. 
316 pages, $3.50 


A text and reference book which includes the major aspects of a complete 
aquatic program, dealing with swimming techniques, teaching methods, 
program administration, life-saving and team activities, and safety pro- 
grams for school and community. The book is unusually well illustrated. 


FOOTBALL KICKING TECHNIQUES 


A Player's Guide to Better Punting, Place Kicking and 
Drop Kicking 

By KEN STRONG and EMIL E. BRODBECK. In press 
Here, for the first time, motion picture studies of football kicking tech- 


niques have been combined with text in a book that teaches all aspects 
of kicking in a simple and easily understood manner. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY Inc. 


New York 18, N.Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 
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THERE was unanimous agreement by 
the legislative board of the national 
dance section that the former policy car- 
ried out so admirably under the editor- 
ship of Katherine Wolfe was the indes- 
pensable forerunner to the new functions 
of dance news to appear in THE JOURNAL. 
Thru it, we were made aware of the 
magnitude and variety of dance activity 
in the United States at all levels. It pro- 
vided a needed reenforcement for our 
conviction (more often a hope) that 
dance education was a going concern. 

We can now be assured that dance 
education is no longer the frail, pre- 
cocious child of doubtful origin pam- 
pered on the occasions when it was 
allowed to put on a dress-up frock and 
speak its learned piece for the company, 
tolerated or neglected as a usual thing, 
and sometimes kicked around a little. 
‘All this has changed. Having proved 
that it is the legitimate offspring of the 
union of physical education and the arts, 
dance education now sits at the family 
table and is treated with indulgence 
when it makes pertinent or impertinent 
suggestions about the conduct of family 
affairs. 

From the standpoint of these columns 
the most interesting thing about this 
robust adolescent is its insatiable appetite 
for ideas and information. The appetite 
seems to be only whetted by the local 
fare and now demands to be nourished 
by all the resources our pooled efforts 
can assemble. 

In response to this need the resource 
committee has undertaken to look into 
those areas in which a national service 
has been requested. They plan to make 
their findings available thru the national 
office, and to publicize and evaluate them 
thru THE JourNAL dance news. 

Projects now under way are concerned 
with dance films, recordings, costumes, 
elementary accompaniment, music for 
dance in published and manuscript form. 

Fannie Helen Melcer of Highlands 
University, New Mexico, will act as film 
chairman in the preparation of an an- 
notated bibliography of available dance 
films. Charlotte Irey, of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, is at 
work on a pamphlet which will deal prac- 
tically with some of the problems of 
costuming such as pattern design, fabrics, 
and how to stretch a limited costume 
budget. The annotated listing of pub- 
lished and manuscript music now being 
brought together will include accompani- 
ments for recreational dance as well as 
for modern dance technique and com- 
position. 


dauce ~. Newsletter 


A limited number of copies - 





of the current pamphlet on S¢ 
cordings for Teaching Dance are 
available at the national AAHPER sl 
priced at fifty cents a copy. Music 
social, folk, tap and modem dance ; 
listed. ‘The supplement to this pamphlet 
will be announced on completion 
It is the belief of the national 
that the problem of sharing curren 
periments and scholarship in dance mig 
be met in part by devoting the dange 
in ee JOURNAL to brief rey; 
of recent theses, and by prepay 
annotated bibliography if ‘iad pda 
for distribution thru the national Office 
In this connection, we hope to folloy. 
the progress of the study committee 
der the chairmanship of Dr, 
Hussey, Board of Education, 
Michigan. The study “Dance in Tex 
er Education” will be reported fully a 
the Detroit convention. It is being 
sued by the questionnaire method 4 
order to obtain trends in the philo 
and teaching of dance thruout the com 
try. Principal areas of investigation a 
[1] Teacher requirements, [2] Go 
[3] Supervised teaching, and [4] Studey 
participation and reaction. 
With regard to clarification of th 
policy on news notes, it was suggest 
that one way to make the news item 
both representative and interesting a 
to throw the emphasis on dance as ‘pp 
cess’ was to have the man-who-was-ther 
do the initial cutting and evaluating. } 
is hoped that this added responsibil 
will not dampen the enthusiasm of cm 
tributors, who in the future will be aske 
to 
[1] Pick out the most stimulating or sm 
cessful dances or trends in their report, ort! 
biggest flops, and look into the whys ai! 
wherefores of the triumph or failure from te 
standpoint of either participants or audient! 
or both. : 
[2] Include work-in-progress of all kink 
as well as public performances. 
[3] Send all news directly to the distal 
chairman for summary, so that the repoti 
from the six sections of the country may be 
the stamp of the person most -intimatt 
connected with the workings of the distr 
It is obvious that the value of the py 
posed services to teachers of dance hingi 
on the interest and the suggestions @ 
those whom it is intended to serve. Ti 
service committee will be grateful ff 
any information and suggestions whitl 
might make their resource materials mot 
complete and useful. The editor 1 
greatly appreciate hearing reactions 
the outlined proposals which will dete 
mine the policy of the dance news for th 
time being. 
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REC ITAL by Winitred Seidet 


A textbook for dance, music and 
physical education teachers. 
Much practical help for recrea- 
tion leaders on: Scenery, sound 
effects, lighting, costumes, make- 
up, ete. Highly recommended. 
Satisfaction : guaranteed. Send 
M. O. or check for $1.50 to 
P. E. LAW 
8 EAST 79th St. New York, N. Y. 











—— 
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PAUL SAMPSON RETIRES 

ProressoR Paut Sampson, graduate 
of Springfield, Mass., and a pioneer in 
the camping movement in public schools 
and colleges, has retired from the Michi- 
an Normal faculty. Professor Sampson 
has had a long and distinguished career 
in physical education. 


SCHOOL NURSE WORKSHOP 


A worxsHop for school nurses was 
held at the St. Mary’s [Mich.] Lake 
Camp. A large number of nurses and 
representatives of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, State Department 
of Health, Department of Mental Health, 
and colleges worked together on prob- 
lems related to health education. 


SEX EDUCATION 


Tue State [Mich.] Health Educa- 
tion Committee has been devoting con- 
siderable time during the year to the 
teaching of sex education as a part of 
the total school curriculum. Materials 
are being assembled that will be helpful 
to schools and a variety of in-service 
training activities will take place in the 
future. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


Micuican State College supplemented 
its usual women’s all college singles 
and doubles badminton tournaments 
with a co-recreational tournament of 
mixed doubles. The activity proved so 





iT ik 











popular that a mixed doubles tennis 
tournament is being planned for this 
spring. 

Dr. Lloyd Shaw and. his Cheyenne 
Mountain Dancers presented a program 
of early American, Mexican, and cow- 
boy dances at the Michigan State Col- 
lege auditorium. 

Lucille Dailey of the Michigan State 
College staff held a badminton clinic at 
the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for 
Women Conference. 

Women majors at Michigan State Col- 
lege have a new lounge. They chose 
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the furniture, and the students have 
been working on the room. 


MAHPER CONVENTION 


One of the highlights of the recent 
M.A.H.P.E.R. State Convention at Jack- 
son, [Mich.] was the dance demonstra- 
tion given by the Dearborn Maples Early 
American Dance Club. Ninety couples 
gave a typical evening’s program. 


MICHIGAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Tae Michigan High School Athletic 
Association sponsored its fourth annual 
summer coaching schools during Aug. 

One school was held at Northern 
Michigan College, Marquette Aug. 7 to 
11 and the other at Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Aug. 14 to 18. 

The schools specialized in football 
and basketball and treated conditioning, 
prevention and care of injuries, playing 
tules, and officiating. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 

Orto MILLER, coordinator of health, 
physical education, and safety, reports 
that physical education has _ received 
considerable impetus thruout the state 
because of recent legislative action by 
the Wisconsin State Legislature. Spe- 
cial provisions concerning the offering 
of physical education in the public 
schools are features of a state aids law. 

Section 40.22 Curriculum states, . 
“Physical instruction and training shall 
be provided for all pupils in conformity 
with the course of instruction in physi- 
cal education prescribed by the state 
superintendent. . . . The time devoted 
to such course by each pupil above the 
kindergarten shall aggregate at least two 
and one-half hours each school week, ex- 
clusive of recess periods.” In order for 
a school to qualify for state monies under 
the new law, it must meet the provisions 
of the state aids law. 


HIRING TEACHERS 

CONSIDERABLE interest is being dem- 
onstrated in the hiring of physical edu- 
cation teachers in Wisconsin who are 
trained and certified. A ore year per- 
mit is being given to graduates with so- 
called “minors,” and those persons re- 
turning to school for summer courses 
in physical education may also receive 
such permits, altho probably not in 
every instance. Administrators are be- 
ginning to demand more adequate pro- 
grams and together with parents desire 
more opportunities for participation in 
intramurals and recreational programs 
for all children. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Tue Wisconsin state association has 
set up a service committee whose pur- 
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DOORWAY GYM BAR 





No nails . . . Supports over 250 Ibs. 
Chromium plated over steel. 


Fits in Doorway 


Put up quickly in any doorway measuring 
22” to 36”. Install at any height desired. 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


For particulars write 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 

















FLEX! SWING SEAT 


“Order FLEXI—Not Just A Belt” 


@ The FLEXI is evidence that the admin- 
istration is doing its: utmost to pro- 
tect children from bodily injury 


@. FLEX! does not allow user to stand up 
No high flying by single or double 
occupants 


FLEXI gently squeezes user—No tilting 
Malleable cadmium plated fittings 
Four ply rubberized fabric 


Will outwear wood seats 


3 .65 F.O.B. 
FACTORY 





CHAMPION RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT 


P. O. 474 °* HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
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pose is to render assistance to teachers 
and administrators. Members of the 
committee are located in each district of 
the state. The committee members are: 
Roger Morris, Antigo High School, Cen- 
tral District; Helén Munro, Superior, 
Northern District; John Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Southern District; 
Ermest Gershon, La Crosse State Teachers 
College, Western District; Helene Han- 
son, Platteville State Teachers College, 
Southwestern District; and Elizabeth 
McGinness, North High School, Sheboy- 
gan, Eastern District. : 


SPORTSMANSHIP STUDY 


Tue Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association is making an extended 
study along with a committee of the 
Secondary Principals Association and 
the Superintendents Association on the 
subject of sportsmanship. Plans include 
recommendations for crowd control and 
individual conduct, treatment of guest 
schools, guest spectators, and guest par- 
ticipants, and all the other aspects of 
sportsmanship according to Chiff Fagan, 
assistant executive secretary of the W. I. 
A. 4 


PHYSICAL-EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 


Tue Division of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation of the State 
Teachers College of La Crosse, Wisc., 
held its physical-education demonstra- 
tion on the night of June 1. Special 
guests at this event were schoolmen, 
boards of education, and parents of par- 
‘ticipants from all parts of the state. 

The demonstration was preceded by 
a band concert sponsored by the music 
department of the college under the di- 
rection of H. C. Amundson. Included 
in the program were activities under 
three headings: Part A. Opening Cere- 
mony; Part B. Developmental Activities: 
and Part C. Recreational, Social, and 
Cultural Activities. 


Body building, apparatus activities, 
selftesting activities, tumbling and pyra- 
mid building, skill and strength tests, 
modern dance, mass drill tennis, games 
related to basketball, games of low or- 
ganization, combatives and contests, 
apache relay, round and set dances 
were numbered among the activities 
which would be included in any modern 
physical-education program. 


CORRECTIVE PROGRAM ON TV 


Tue Rufus King High School of Mil- 
waukee recently displayed several fea- 
tures of its oustanding corrective program 
over television station WTMJ-TV. 

John C. Foti director of the program 
who supported its establishment in 1946, 
reports that students in his school who 
were polio victims, or those suffering with 
heart ailments, asthma, and poor muscle 
coordination had responded to corrective 
and remedial gymnastics. 

The television shows were made in 
response to many inquiries received 
thru the “Mr. Jaycee” program which is 
a public service feature. 


OFFICERS JOB-ANALYSIS MANUAL 


THE Executive Committee of the Wis- 
consin Association for Physical Educa- 
tion and Health Education under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Marie L. 
Carns, has recently revised its job-analysis 
manual for duties of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. The revised manual 
will be submitted to the membership 
next fall for approval. The manual has 
been greatly streamlined and made much 
more specific in its outline of duties. 


WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Women pbhysical-education _ teachers 
of Marion County, Ind., have organized 
a Women’s Physical Education Associa- 
tion with Theo B. Parr of Manual High 
School, Indianapolis, as president; Mrs. 


Kathryn Harper, Lawrence Central yp 
School, Indianapolis, secretary; ong oe : 
Jane Hessler, Shortridge High Alte 
Indianapolis, treasurer. The cha 
organized for the general improv 

of the total physical-education pr 
for women in Marion County and : 
open to persons interested in the 
gram. A committee was named ty 
operate with the Indiana Association § 
Health, Physical Education, and R, x 
tion in planning a program for the Indi. 
ana State Teachers’ Association Meth 
ing. 

JOHN BROGNEAUX PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Joun Brocneaux, of Bloomingte 
High School, was named presidente 
of the Indiana Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation 4) 
the annual spring meeting at Spring Mj) 
State Park. Ruth Andrews, of Bal 
State Teachers College, is president, 

Other officers include Norman Hub 
ner, athletic director, LaPorte (Qj 
Schools, secretary; John Magnabosy 
Bell State Teachers College, treasur, 
Mrs. Bobby Hill, New Castle Hig 
School Physical Education Departmeg, 
vice president; and Harry Wey, supg 
visor of Physical Education, Evangyy 
schools, member-at-large. 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY TRACK MEET 
Tue Allegheny County [Pa.] Pat 
Department Annual Senior AMA @ 
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“POSTURE PETE” and 
Developed by a leading authority on physical education! 


FREE 


10 “POSTURE PETE” LAPEL 
BUTTONS with each ten 


NOW 


JUANITA RIEDINGER 





EASY WAY TO TEACH 


POSTURE . 


“LIMPY LOU” ¢£¢ 


26” JOINTED “POSTURE PETE” 
made of heavy durable cardboard 


19” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” . ....... 10.00 
8” x 9” x 12” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” 


HOUSE 
mode of bright colored washable mcteriol 


red, white and blve colored button 
(Postage not included) 





10 Rich Avenue 


oe ee ceccccee 


1%” “POSTURE PETE” LAPEL BUTTONS ... ........ 


Full instructions included with each order 















MT. VERNON, NEW YORK 
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towels .. 





vidual, disposable, sanitary single-service at lowest cost . . 
- no problems of storage of clean and dirty linen or turkish 
- no pilferage losses. Try a carton of 1000 and see for yourself. 


7 Single Sheet Type, 18 x 40” 
1000 towels to a carton. 
Write for free samples. 


Vow MOSINEE BATH-TOWLS 


at about 1¢ per service, for school shower-rooms 


REAT ABSORBENCY, 
*“MOSINEE Pure Sulphate BATH-TOWLS highly acceptable . . . 
and most economical . . . for school shower-rooms. They provide indi- 


chamois-like softness and strength, make 


- no laundry 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company 
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RECREATION THERAPISTS 


For New Positions in 
California Mental Hospitals 
Salary range $268—$325 


Applications must be filed on of- 
ficial Form 678. 


Write State Personnel Board 
Dept. R-3 


Sacramento 14, California 

















AAU indoor track and field champion- 
ships meet was held at the Schoonmaker 
Hall, South Park, the last week in March. 
The results are as follows: 1st—Mans- 
field, 2nd—Mt. Lebanon, 3rd—East 
Palestine. The meet was sponsored by 
the Board of County Commissioners. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


Tue thirteenth annual conference of 
the New York State Association will be 
held in Buffalo on Jan. 24-27, 1951. 
The theme is, ““Toward Better Learning.” 

Lloyd O. Appleton, United States 
Military Academy at West Point and 
president of the association, is general 
chairman of the meeting; Eugene Hof- 
meister, Buffalo, is conference manager; 
Ray Glunz, Buffalo, assistant to the 
manager; and Jeannette Saurborn, Bronx- 
ville, is program chairman. Miss Saur- 
born will be assisted by William 
Stebbins, Brockport State Teachers Col- 
lege, vice president, health; Howard 
Wescott, Schenectady, vice president, 
physical education; and Marion Meigs, 
Syracuse, vice president, recreation. 

Conference arrangements are under 
the direction of the following chairmen: 
commercial exhibits, Arthur Howe, Cort- 
land; dinner dance, Raymond Ping, Buf- 
falo; educational exhibits, Harold Her- 
kimer, Niagara Falls; hospitality, Ethel 
Kloberg, Baldwin; information, Joseph 
Sweeney, Buffalo; lunches and dinners, 
Margaret McNabo, Buffalo; program ad- 
vertising, Chester Bollier, Kenmore; pub- 
licity, Carl Spitzer, Buffalo; records and 
proceedings, Rudolph Heis, Buffalo; reg- 
istration, Charles Rogers, Kenmore; 
visual aids, Gertrude Cohen and Evelyn 
Mettler, Brooklyn. 

Following recommendations made by 
those attending the 1950 Conference in 
Syracuse, workshop meetings will be ex- 
tended to all three divisions. Also inter- 
esting programs are being planned by the 
school physicians, school nurses, dental 
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hygienists, coaches, Central New York 
Camping Section, health _ teachers, 
AWPENYS, technical institutes, _ re- 
search group, administrators and super- 
visors, student section, football officials, 
exhibitors, and others. 

There will be a square dance workshop 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 25 with Jerry 
Donnelly, New Rochelle, in charge. 


PHILADELPHIA RADIO PROGRAM 


Martna A. GABLE, assistant director 
of Division of School and Community 
Relations, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, announces that there will be 12 ra- 
dio programs devoted to health and 
physical education activities during the 
current school year. 


AMMONIATED DENTIFRICE TEST 


The dental service is now engaged in 
a three-year experiment to determine the 
effects of the ammoniated dentifrices in 
helping to reduce tooth decay. The ex- 
periment centers around a_ supervised 
toothbrushing project for 308 children in 
the Burham, Toggart and Girard Schools 
of Philadelphia. Dr. Abram Coben states 
that “if there is any value to the am- 
moniated dentifrices, it should be dis- 
closed by this three-year research pro- 
ject.” 
NATIONAL POSTURE WEEK PROGRAM 


NatTionaL Posture WEEK, Oct. 16- 
21, will be celebrated at John Bartram 
High School [Pa.] with special programs 
for the students, parents, and nurses of 
District 1. Josephine Christaldi, teacher 
of remedial physical education at John 
Bartram High, is planning a special stu- 
dent assembly where a posture skit will 
be presented. Films will also be shown 
of remedial classes at the Cooke Junior 
High School. 


LINCOLN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Tue new Lincoln Senior High School 


[Pa.] which opened for the spring 1950 
term has excellent facilities for health 


and physical education classes. There 
are a number of playing fields and courts, 
six gymnasiums, two of which can. be 
made into one and seat 5,000. 


PHIL LEWIS AND PHIL JACOBUS RETIRE 


Two leaders in health, physical educa- 
tion, and safety are retiring from the 
ranks this year. Phil Lewis, outstanding 
for his organization and supervision of 
the safety patrols in Philadelphia public 
schools, has received many awards and 
honors for his unusual program. Phil 
Jacobus will also be missed at Central 
High when school starts this fall. 
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PI BETA PHI WORKSHOP 
THE summer program of the Pi Beta 


Phi Workshop in Gatlinburg [Tenn.] 
met with enthusiestic approval. There 
were 60 students representing 25 states. 
Courses taught included weaving, pot- 
tery, recreational crafts, jewelry, craft de- 
sign, metal work, social recreation, and 
community recreation. 

The two staff members from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee who conducted the 
classes were Marian Heard, professor of 
related arts and director of the workshop, 
and Helen B. Watson, associate profes- 
sor of physical education, recreation in- 
structor, and director of recreational 
activities. 

A special program in the form of an 
“open house” highlighted the summert’s 
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work. The program included a puppet 
show of Cinderella and folk dancing on 
the school’s lawn. 


ATTENDS SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL STUDIES 


Mrs. ANNIE Ray Moore, health edu- 
cator with the School-Health Coordinat- 
ing Service; Virginia Ward, family life 
coordinator, Wilmington [N.C.]; and 
Ethel Bateman, physical education di- 
rector, Flora Macdonald College, at- 
tended the Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies which was held at Yale Uni- 
versity, July 9-August 4. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND SUPERVISORS 
MEETING 

A MEETING of all North Carolina 
superintendents and supervisors was held 
at Mars Hill College, August 16-18. The 
school health service program as well as 
interscholastic athletics for girls was dis- 
cussed. 


JAMES R. SWITZER MAHPER PRESIDENT 


James R. Switzer, assistant profes- 
sor of health and physical education at 
Mississippi Southern College, has been 
named president of the Mississippi As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for 1950-51. Melvin 
Landrum, associate professor of physical 
education, Mississippi College, was 
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named vice president. Other officers ‘of 
the association were re-elected. They 
include Russell H. Lyons, state super- 
visor of physical education, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, execu- 
tive secretary; and R. G. Lowery, dean 
of student welfare, Mississippi Southern 
College, reporter for THE JouRNAL. 


MISSISSIPPI HEALTH BULLETIN 


D. R. Parrerson, coordinator, School 
Health Service, is chairman of a com- 
mittee which has been selected by direc- 
tion of S. A. Brasfield, high-school super- 
visor, to write a high- school health bulle- 
tin to be used in health teaching on the 
secondary level. 

Representatives from the department 
of education, state board of health, col- 
leges, and public schools are on the com- 
mittee. Other persons in the field of 
health and physical education will be 
called on to evaluate individual units as 
they are set up. It is hoped that the 
bulletin will be ready by next fall. 


MIAMI U. STUDENT MAJOR OFFICERS 


Tue University of Miami Physical 
Education Majors Club for Men (UM- 
Pedmen) held its initial meeting last 
April. Eighty-two men were present as 
charter members, and they elected the 
following officers: President, John Mc- 
Closkey; Vice President, Angelo Bove; 








Secretary, Jack Frymier; Treasure, 
George Wilson; and Historian, Jerry 
Reese. 





1950-51 ALABAMA OFFICERS 


President: Miss Elizabeth Lewis 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery; 
President-Elect: Dr. Willis J. Baugh 


man, University of Alabama; Past Pres. 
dent: Mr. Hubert A. Flowers, State 
Teachers College, Florence; Vice-Pres 
dent: Miss Harriette Donahoo, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Tree 
urer: Mr. Paul Wills, Shawmut Junio 
High School, Shawmut; Secretary: Mi 
Jessie G. Mehling, State Department # 
Education, Montgomery; P u blicity 
Chairman: Miss Doris Warnock, Howatd 
College, Birmingham; Membership 
Chairman: Mrs. Clarice Dobson Boag) 
Anniston High School, Anniston; Mem 
ber at Large: Miss Bernice Hester, She 
field High School, Sheffield; Advisor toy 
Student Section: Mr. Charles Nadey) 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Aubum) 





COMMUNICABLE DISEASE STUDY 


One of the health educators in Bolivat; 
County, Miss., and teachers have w) 
cently compiled an excellent unit of 
study on Communicable Disease Contr} 
and Environmental Sanitation for 7 
in the elementary grades. 5 ONS 


Healt 
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NSWA OFFICERS 1950-51 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

rie Campbell, chairman, Barbour 
cori Cinersit of Michigan; 
osephine Fiske, chairman-elect, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md.; Martha Gable, 
ast chairman, Board of _Education, 
Parkway at 21st, Philadelphia; Dorothy 
Mohr, treasurer, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md.; Dorothy Humiston, 
secretary, University of Denver, Denver; 
Norma Leavitt, chairman, Policy and 
Finance Com., Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal; Natalie Smith, chair- 
man, Rules and Editorial Committee, 
Bouve-Boston School, Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass.; Virginia Dix Ster- 
ling, member-at-large from Legislative 
Board, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Iowa; 
Dorothea Lensch, member-at-large from 
Legislative Board, Department of Re- 
eration, City Hall, Portland, Oreg. 


LEGISLATIVE BoarD 


Laurie Campbell, chairman; Josephine 
Fiske, chairman-elect. 
District Chairmen 
Eastern: Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High 
School, Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y.; 


Midwest: Marjorie Hanson, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Cen- 
tral: Dorothy Pulley, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa; Southern: Doris 
Hutchinson, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Southwest- 
ern: Frances McGill, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Northwestern: Shirley Kroeger, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 


Members-at-large: 


Dorothy Humiston, University of Den- 
ver, Denver; Emily Peterson, Grand- 
view Heights High School, Columbus, 
Ohio; Virginia Dix Sterling, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Dor- 
othea Lensch, Department of Recrea- 
tion, City Hall, Portland, Oreg.; 
Margaret Bourne, Evanston High 
School, Evanston, Ill.; Gretchen 
Schuyler, Boston University, Sargent 
College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Advisory Members: 


Geraldine Rennert, 11 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Helen Van Alstine, 
M.D., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Frances Harding, M.D., Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of Educa- 
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GRECIAN TUNIC 


Made of ’’Celenese Rayon’” Jersey 


Children sizes 4-12 


Price $4.95 


&. 5 % Chilila ¢ Co. 


‘ 


Adult Sizes 12-14, 16-18 


Colors: Black, Pink, Yellow, Aqua, Red; 
Green, Copen and Royal Blue. 


Send for our free Catalog! 


1776 - 59th St 


rooklyn 4.N_Y 


MODERNE 
LEOTARD 
(Zipper Fastener, 
Long Sleeves). 
Black, White, 
Royal Bive Ribbed 
**Durene’’ Cotton. 
Black, White or 
Grey Wool. 











NSWA GUIDES 


50c EACH 


Outing Activities Guide WRITE OUR 


1949-51 Aquatics, Winter Sports and 
1950-51 Basketball Guide 

1950-52 Tennis-Badminton Guide 
1950-52 Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide 
1950-52 Individual Sports Guide With 


Archery, Bowling, Fencing, 


Golf, Riding 


1949-51 Recreational Games — Volley 
Ball Guide 
1950-52 Soccer-Speedball Guide 


NSWA—1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPT. 
FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST OF 
DANCE SHOES & OUTFITS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ! 
A Complete line of Selva 


Dance Footwear & Accessories 











MARINA SVETLOVA 
Premier danseuse of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company, illustrates 
SELVA dance shoes 
and leotards. 









SUNBACK 
=  LEOTARD 
Black, White, 
Flesh, Royal 

Blue Mercerized 
**Durene’’ Cotton. 


Rhythmic 
Sandals 


© We | & SONS, INC. 


1607 Broadway»: 


“For a quarter century, Selva & Sons have dedicoted themselves 


New York 19 


to the development of finer Shoes and Accessories for the dancer.” 
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. ow E L S : : ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC 


ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, THE 

BAILEY FILMS, INC......... 2. 
_BALFOUR CO., L.G....... 
BARNES & CO., A. S 

BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


THE BEST COST LESS— ae enatthcn. canoe 
THEY LAST LONGER! 


BRISTOL MYERS CO................ 
McArthur School Towels are the favorite with BURGESS PUBLISHING CO....... 
budget-minded schools everywhere, because they CALIFORNIA STATE | 
bring the true economy of low cost-per-use. The lla “- 
McArthur School Towel Plan will provide your CAPEZIO «..-- 22 - eee eee ees 
school with the very highest quality towels—at a CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT 
budget price. Write for the plan today. 


7 & SONS, INC. COGA COLEA.... 2.00085 60s0n ee 
co McAR THUR tition | | Sic 
GOGDAMNE CO... ......06-008% 


GRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO......... 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO..........., 


Over 30 Years of Know How - - - HOLLYWOOD PRODUCTS, INC......._ 
HOOD RUBBER CO................18 


SCHOOL OUTFITTERS mapas, o ceucoron ue “ 


ie = 
JAMAICA SPORTSWEAR, INC.......7 


WOMEN’S For teams, classes, officials, KISCH, INC., $. D......... veel 
BLAZER JACKETS awards! *Smartly tailored, all wool MacGREGOR—GOLDSMITH, INC 
Shetland or Flannel; fully lined; McARTHUR & SONS, G.............08 
$14 75 with or without binding; Sizes 10 4 

° thru 20 (Less than 6—Price $15.95) McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.. veel 


MEDART PRODUCTS, INC., FRED..... 














NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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English Style, matching briefs, MOORE CO., E. R 

HOCKEY TUNICS a A pe geo Pinay > aay oe MOSBY CO., C. V 

$5.85 set — 7. aieie, 8685" $6.50). NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT cou 
Also Hockey Shoes & Hockey OCEAN POOL SUPPLY C9O.......-.. 

an OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC........ 


colors—Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, PORTER CORP., J. E 
Orange 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO.... 
$10.25 doz. (Special colors, $10.85 doz.) 
RIEDINGER, MRS. JUANITA 
If in doubt as to size, send: SAUNDERS CO., W. B..........--00 


Ht., Wt., Chest, Waist & Hip MEASUREMENTS SEIDEL, WINIFRED 











>. 2. KISCH, INC. ne se INC 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
47 West 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





SUPERIOR SPORTSWEAR CO........-- 
- -- Top Quality at Better Prices TAMPAX, INC 
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